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CAPTAIN ROBERT B. FORBES. 

The poromnqenaien: rtrait was drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Homer, from a fine photo- 
graph by Silsbee, Case & Co., and the likeness 
of the original has been so well preserved that it 
will be immediately recognized by all who have 
ever seen him, and there are few of our citizens 
who are not familiar with the features of Cap- 
tain Forbes. The photograph was so striking 
that as soon as we saw it we ined to re- 
age ee it by means of engraving. We should 

pleased to present a detailed biography of 
one whose whole life has been useful and active, 
and whose record could not fail to be interesting 
and instructive, but in the case of contemporaries 
this can only be done by the assistance of the 
subject, and we have been informed that Captain 
Forbes has invariably declined to furnish the 
material for a sketch onen applied to by editors of 
leading journals. An authentic account of his 
career can only be expected after he has passed 
away from the present sphere of his usefulness, 
and we sin y wish that da 
may be far distant. As it woul 
be manifestly unjust to attempt 
an imperfect sketch of a life filled 
with incident and purpose, we can 
only allude to Captain Forbes’s 
career in general terms. In early 
life he was a shipmaster, and to 
the present day has devoted his 
talents to the improvement of nav- 
igation and the increase of the 
facilities of commercial intercourse 
between nations. He has modelled 
a large number of vessels—we be- 
lieve the first propeller launched 
in these waters was built from his 
plans. He invented the new 
which bears his name, and whi 
saves a vast amount of labor and 
danger to seamen and ships. The 
various philanthropic en 
of the day have found in him a 
liberal contributor, sympathizer, 
and worker. He has labored hard 
to increase the comforts and pro- 
vide for the wants of seamen, and 
has achieved an honorable reputa- 
tion by these and other services. 
When the Jamestown was sent to 
Ireland with supplies for its starv- 
ing inhabitants, Captain Forbes 
received the command of this fine 
United States vessel, converted 
from a ship of war to the beneficent 
almoner of a nation’s charity, and 
his reception in Europe must have 
been regarded as an interesting 
event in his career. Captain 
Forbes enjoys vigorous health, 
and bids fair to attain a long life. 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 
~ On coming into possession of the 
vessel the new company thought 
that in case of war the Great East- 
ern might prove an invaluable 
auxiliary to the government, if not 
for carrying guns, yet still more 
effectively in running down the 
largest of the enemy’s ships, 
which the immense speed of the 
vessel would enable her to over- 
take with perfect ease. For this 
purpose, therefore, it was decided 
to 8 en still more her sharp 
powerful bows, by laying down 
three complete iron decks forward, 
extending from the bows backward 
for 120 feet. These decks are en- . 
tirely completed. They cover 
8000 square feet, and afford stor- 
age for 1400 tons of cargo space. 
They will not, however, be used 
for this purpose, but for accom- 
modating the crew of 300 or 400 
men. ith this large increase of 
Strength forward, the Great East- 
ern, steaming full power, could 
cut in two the largest wooden 


deck alone requires 18 miles 
of five inch planking to cover it ; 
the paddle boxes are of rolled irun, 
and each contains 24,000 cubic 
feet, and is equal in size to a ves- 
sel of 600 tons. Everything con- 
nected with the vessel is on a gi- 
gantic scale. Thus, it requires 
more than six tons of paint to give 


one coat to the interior iron-work, and nearly 
eight tons to give one coat to the outside, from 
the water-line to the bulwarks. When complete- 
ly rigged, she will have six masts ; one forestay- 
sail mast of wood, three mainmasts, square 
rigged, of iron ; one miazenmast of wood ; and 
one jiggermast, the last also of wood. The 
three wooden masts are already placed, and al- 
most entirely rigged; the iron ones will be so 
shortly. The last mast is a single tree, Canada 
pine, about 130 feet high, and proportionately 
thick. The foremast is a built mast, as is also 
the mizzen, but all the topmasts, yards and gaffs, 
are single sticks of immense length and width, 
straight as arrows, and free from knots or =. 
The cabins, as far as they have yet been fitted, 
are amply spacious when com with the ac- 
commodations offered by other vessels. The 
berths are = ingeniously made to fold flat 
against the wall during the day, and so give 
much inérease of room for any who may choose 
to use their cabins as sitting-rooms. Both pad- 


dle and screw engines are almost completely fin- 
ished. It is quite impossible by mere descrip- 
tion to give any adequate notion of the colossal 

roportions of both of these sets of engines. 

hepaddle engines consist of four oscillating 
cylinders, of 74 inch diameter and 14 feet stroke ; 
each pair of cylinders, with its crank, condenser, 
and air-pump, forms in itself a complete and 
separate engine, capable of easy disconnection 
from the other three, so that the whole is a com- 
bination of four engines. A friction clutch con- 
necting the two cranks is the means by which the 
engines can be connected or disconnected. All 
the sets of engines, both screw, paddle and aux- 
iliary, are provided with governors, expansion 
and throttle valves. The paddle engines will 
work ap to an indicated power of 3000 horses, 
or 33,000 lbs., when working 11 strokes per min- 
ute with steam in the boiler at 15 Ibs., the expan- 
sion valve cutting off at one-third of the stroke. 
All the ae however, are so constructed that 
they will work smoothly either at eight strokes 
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per minute, at 25 Ibs., without expansion, be- 
yond what is unavoidably effected in the slides, 
or at 16 strokes minute with the expansion 
valve cutting at one-quarter of the stroke. 
Under the latter circumstances, the paddle en- 
gines alone would give an indicated power of 
5000 horses. The boilers are immensely strong, 
and have been tested to double the pressure they 
are required to bear. Their ee including 
par pumps, funnels, etc., is 210 tons, 
and are capable of containing 156 tons of 
water. Each set has about 8000 square feet of 
surface, exclusive of flue or furnace, and about 
square surface. Each is 
eq to supply freely, with moderate firing, 
steam for an indicator of 1800 horse power when 
15 lbs. ; but with full firing can 
wa ly for an indicator of 2500 horse pow- 
er. fireplaces and ashpits are fitted so as to 
be well adapted for the use of anthracite coal. 
The screw engines are constructed on the same 
improved eae re They have four cylinders 
of 84 inches diameter 4 feet 

stroke. The cylinders are capa- 
ble of being worked together or 
separately. When working 45 
strokes a minute, with steam on at 
15 lbs., and cutting off at one-third 
of the stroke, these engines give an 
indicated power of 4400 horses, 
but at 55 strokes a minute, steam 
on at 25 lbs., and cutting off at 
one-quarter of the stroke, - 
er will reach 6500 horses. Thus 
the united efforts of both screw and 
paddle engines will drive the im- 

. mense vessel the water 
with a power of no less than 12,000 
horses. What fleet could stand in 
the way of such a mass, weighing 
some 30,000 tons, and driven 
through the water by 12,000 horse 
power, at the rate of 22 or 23 miles 
an hour. The screw engine boil- 
ers are in three distinct sets. Their 
weight is 362 tons, and their ca- 
pacity for water is 270 tons. The 
robable consumption of coal when 
engines are at full work will 
average 250 tons per day. The 
cellular com ts at the bot- 
tom of the ship will be used for 
— water into instead of bal- 
t, as the webs subdividing 
these are made perfectly water- 
tight, any one or any number can 
be filled at pleasure. The vessel 
is to be completed Sept. 4, with a 
ium of £1000 a week for ear- 


seven days beyond the allotted 
time. This agreement includes the 
masts, sails, rigging, boats, cables, 
engines, boilers, ironwork 
woodwork, with suitable accom- 
modation for 500 first-class and 
Us 400 second-class passengers. Of 
course @ contract so extensive is 
not all performed by Mr. Russell, 
the contractor, himself, but distrib- 
uted ii various branches among 
different firms which he has been 
in the habit of employing for his 
other ships. Some of these sub- 
divisions include work enough to 
be considered as extensive con- 
tracts. Thus the rigging will re- 
quire 900 blocks, and t 79 tons 
of hemp rope, with 30 tons of 
mixed wire and hemp for the stand- 
ing rigging. Her sails will con- 
sume nearly 12,000 square yards of 
canvass ; she is to have 20 boats 
fitted with masts and sails com- 
plete, exclusive of two small screw 
steamers, each to be 100 feet long 
by 16 wide, of 130 tons measure- 
ment, and 40horse power. Sheis 
to carry upward of 1000 fathoms 
of chain cables, all of the most 
massive description. Heranchors 
are 16 in number, ranging from 
_ one to seven tons, the largest. Had 
she been fitted with the Admiralty 
auchor, and had the oid rule been 
followed of requiring a certain 
weight of anchor according to the 
vessel’s tonnage, her largest an- 
chors must have been 25 tons 
each.—London Times 
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[Written for Ballow’s Picterial.} 


THE ACTRESS'S VICTIM. 


AN OWER TRUE TALE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 

Georcr Hersert and I were school-fellows. 
He was two years older than I, talented, hand- 
some, good-tempered, always at the head of his 
class, and a favorite alike with his teachers and 
his playmates, for he was not, like many studious 
boys, a dull fellow on the playground. He was 
forémost there, as he was everywhere else, the 
leader of all our juvenile games ; and what, per- 
haps, tended to increase his popularity more than 
anything else, he was ever the supporter of the 
weak against the strong. His generous disposi- 
tion prompted him to be this. 

We were at a boarding school, and I need not 
say that a cowardly, lubberly boy at a boarding 
school is likely to fare badly, and to be hustled 
and bullied about by his schoolmates, often by 
boys smaller and younger than himself. Talk 
of men finding their level in society! There is 
no place where a level is so quickly, so easily 
found, as among the boys at a large boarding 
school. 

However, George Herbert, though he made the 
leading lads of the school his chief companions, 
never spurned the advances of the feeblest of his 
schoolmates. He would suffer no one to be ill- 
treated, or even to be ill-spoken of in his pres- 
ence, and there was no way by which a friend 
could so quickly fall in his esteem, as by assum- 
ing a tyrannical, scornfal demeanor towards 
those less gifted than himself. George hated 
nothing but meanness and falsehood. These he 
could not abide; once assured that a boy had 
been guilty of either, and his esteem was lost 
forever. 

Even old Dr. B——, the principal of the 
school, who seldom smiled upon anybody— 
though he was a good man and an excellent 
schoolmaster—often spoke kindly and encourag- 
ingly to George Herbert ; and more than once— 
though not in George’s presence or hearing—held 
him up as an example to his schoolmates, and, 
strange to say, without causing any feelings of 


enr? or jealousy! All were ready to admit that. 


what the doctor said was true. 

Now the reader may imagine that I am at- 
tempting to describe that most disagreeable and 
impossible of literary creations—because it has 
no counterpart in real life—a perfect character. 
Such is by no means the case. George Herbert 
had his failings as well as all other creations of 
humanity. “Though,” as Goldsmith writes, 
“even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

He was generous to a fault, often, though not 
intentionally, at the expense of justice. He was 
somewhat hasty in temper, and prone to sudden 
fits of passion, though his anger was seldom 
aroused save by witnessing acts of injustice or 
oppression ; ard, though this weakness was not 
observable while at school, or in early boyhood, 
he was too susceptible to the blandishments of 
the fair sex. No man could have tempted George 
Herbert to a wrong action ; a bad woman might, 
though it musi have been in such a manner that 
he could not perceive the folly that he had been 
guilty of; for I don’t mean to say that any wo- 
man could have tempted him to crime, until he 
had gone too far to easily extricate himself. 

While he was at school, George was always 
supplied with an abundance of pocket-money, 
which he spent freely, for he was the only son, 
the only child of a country gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, who, with good reason, doted 
on him. 

George Herbert Icft school at the age of eigh- 
teen, some two years before I did, with the inten- 
tion of going to Oxford University, where he in- 
tended to remain four or five years, after which 
it was anticipated that he would be elected to 
represent the county in which his father’s estates 
were situated in parliament, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him. It was not in- 
tended that he should practise any profession, as 
his father’s rent-roll, from landed property in the 
county, to which he was sole heir, was amply 
sufficient to maintain a luxurious establishment. 
It was the boast of the family that since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, they had lived on their es- 
tates, fulfilling to perfection the ordinary duties 
ef country gentlemen, generally holding the 
commission of a justice of the peace, or a col- 
onel of militia ; and once or twice the lord lieu- 
tenantcy of the county had been held by the head 
of the family ; the younger sons had from time 
immemorial held commissions in the army or 


mavy, and had often ‘risen to eminence in those 
professions ; but George being an only @hild, and 
not being inclined to the profession of arms, the 
only public employment he expected to engage 
in was, as I have said, the somewhat onerous one 
of representing in the House of Commons the 
constituency of his native county. 

This being the state of affairs with him, it 
was, and ever has been a matter of wonder with 
me, how the family became all of # sudden re- 
duced in circumstances, for I mever heard the 
matter satisfactorily explained ; and as George 
himself seldom alluded to it—indeed, he seemed | 
to shun the subject if it became by chance the | 
topic of conversation—of course I never asked 
him for any explanation of the mystery. 

Still, as I knew that his father’s income 
amounted at least to eleven thousand pounds per 
annum (the old gentleman was one of the 
wealthiest in the county), and as I was aware 
that for several generations the estates had de- 
scended to the eldest son by a strict entail, I 
could not make out how that entail shouid sud- 
denly cease in the person of my old schoolfel- 
low’s father, nor how the elder Herbert—Squire 
Herbert, of Herbert Manor, he was styled—could 
be reduced to poverty, especially as, excepting 
the maintenance of a profuse hospitality, a hand- 
some establishment, a good stud of horses and 
a pack of fox hounds, all of which expenditures 
his income was amply sufficient to defray, and 
leave a wide margin, the squire was given to no 
extravagances, nor no to vicious indulgences, 
such as gambling, horse-racing, and the like. 

I left school and entered the navy. My first 
cruise was to the Baltic and the Northern Ocean. 
It occupied three years, and I returned home. It 
was about five years after George Herbert had 
entered himself, a gentleman commoner, at Ba- 
liol College, Oxford University, when, one day, 
shortly after my return, I was standing in St. 
James’s Park, watching the manceuvres of the 
Household Troops as they went through their 
customary morning drill, in the rear of the war 
office, when I received a smart clap on the shoul- 
der from some person among the crowd of 
spectators. 

Now, had I any reason to imagine that such 
might be the unwelcome salutation of a sheriff's 
officer, I might have endeavored to take advan- 
tage of the throng of admiring gazers, and, to 
use a vulgar phrase, “have cut and run.” 
But as a wandering son of the ocean is not apt 
to be troubled with dunning tailors, and jewel- 
lers, and horse-dealers, et hoc genus omnes, who 
are apt to hang upon the skirts of fashionable 
young men about town, I turned about sharply, 
and somewhat angrily, to confront my rough as- 
sailant, when who should I see before me but 
George Herbert, taller and a little stouter than 
when I had last seen him, and somewhat dis- 
guised by a pair of well-trimmed black whiskers 
which concealed his once smooth schoolboy 
cheeks, but as handsome and more gentlemanly- 
Jooking than ever? I started back in surprise. 
George was the first to speak. 

“ Ha, W——,” said he, “ who'd have thought 
of seeing you here amongst these idlers? I be- 
lieved you to be thousands of miles away across 
the raging main. But welcome, my boy, wel- 
come. When did you arrive in England ?” 

“Only last week,” I replied. “In fact, I only 
left the frigate yesterday, for the first time since 
I started on my cruise, and came up from Dept- 
ford last night. But I may repeat your question. 
Who'd have thought of seeing you here? I 
should have looked for you among the classic 
shades of old Oxford instead of in this gay park 
of London city. Indeed, I was thinking of tak- 
ing a trip to Oxford next week, and surprising 
you at your studies.” 

“In which case you would not have found 
me,” he replied, in a peculiar, saddened tone of 
voice, which I remembered afterwards, though it 
did not strike me at the timo. 

“ What,” said I, “I thought you intended to 
remain at the university until you were five-and- 
twenty ?” 

“ Circumstances alter cases,” he replied. 
left Oxford two years ago.” 

I could think of no reason for this, unless the 
old squire were dead, and George had succeeded 
to the estate, and consequently had been called 
to occupy bis father’s position in the county of 
K——. I did not like to ask the question blunt- 
ly, so I said : 

“ Perhaps I see before me the new lord of Her- 
bert Manor, and have to congratulate my old 
schoolfellow on his position as one of the law- 
givers of the country ?” 


“Not so,” he téplied, with a sigh, “ though 
my poor father is iideed:no more. ‘He di 
few days after I returned home from Oxford.” 

“Suddenly?” said I, thinking from his man- 
ner that his father’s death had been unanticipated. 

“Suddenly, indeed,” was his reply. 
father broke his collar bone while out with the 
hounds. He was thrown from his horse in con- 
sequence of the animal's stumbling, after having 
leaped a high fence. My poor father! He was 
insensible from the moment of his fall till he 
died, on the fourth day after the accident.” 

“That was shocking,” I answered. 

“Tt was,” replied the young man, sadly ; but 
immediately brightening .up, he continued : 
* You are staying in London at present ?”’ 

“Yes, I shall remain in town till the end of 
the week, then I intend to go down to H—shire. 
Are you stayiag in London ?” 

“Yes, permanently. I will not stay to talk 
with you now, theugh I’m glad to see you home 
again. I have a business call to make which 
must be attended to. You are notengaged any- 
where to-night ?” 

“T was thinking of going to the theatre.” 

“ Postpone your visit till to-morrow and I will 
go with you. To-night come and dine with me 
in P—— Street, and let me hear the story of 
your adventures.” 

“Gladly,” I replied. ‘“ What street did you 
say? What number?” 

He put a card in my hand. 

“There’s the address,” he said. ‘Sharp six, 
mind, and don’t expect anything but a steak and 
a glass of wine, with perhaps cigars and punch 
afterwards.” 

“ You’ll not have company, because—” and I 
looked down at my naval uniform,—“ a uniform 
is not exactly the thing for a private evening 
party, and I’ve not had time—” 

“Pooh!” he interrupted, “come in your uni- 
form, or just as you please. As to company, 
there’ll be you and me and the punch-bowl. 
Now, good morning. I wont keep your atten- 
tion off the soldiers any longer.” 

He shook hands with me heartily and walked 
rapidly away. I looked at the card. 

“ @EORGE HERBERT, 
“No. 7 P—— Street, Chelsea.” 

« P—— Street, Chelsea,” I ruminated, recol- 
lecting that it was a most unaristocratic quarter 
of the city. ‘“ What on earth can have induced 
George to take up his abode there? And per- 
manently, too!” And then I recollected the pe- 
culiar, saddened tone of his voice that I have 
already alluded to. ‘And what business can 
call the heir of Herbert Manor, and £11,000 per 
annum, to a peremptory appointment at this 
early hour ?” 

It struck me that there must be something 
wrong, though I could not surmise what. Pov- 
erty I scarcely thought of ; besides, George was 
always perfectly gentlemanly, and never gay in 
his appearance and attire, and he was as gentle- 
manly in his manners and appearance as ever. 

I spent the greater portion of the day rambling 
about the parks, and at the appointed hour found 
myself at the door of No. 7 P—— Street. I 
really was amazed. 

P—— Street was a tolerably good street. Such 
a street, and No. 7 was such a house as I, a plain 
midshipman in the navy, might have chosen for 
a boarding house, if I had intended to remain 
for any length of time in London ; such a house 
in such a street as any respectable young man, 
not overburthened with money, yet desirous of 
maintaining a fair appearance in society, might 
establish himself in; but I should almost as soon 
have thought of looking for the rich and fastid- 
ious George Herbert in the neighborhood of St. 
Giles, as in P—— Street, Chelsea! 

However, I knocked at the door. It was 
opened by a middle-aged woman, who, when I 
asked if Mr. Herbert lived there, directed me to 
front room up three pair of stairs. I ascended. 
George was expecting me, and hearing my foot- 
steps, he came to the door of the room, wrapped 
in his dressing-gown, and invited me to enter, at 
the same time calling over the balusters to the 
woman who had admitted me to the house to 
bring up dinner. 

“And now, W——, let me welcome you to my 
town residence,” he gaily added. ‘‘ The apart- 


ments are not spacious, you perceive, but com- 

fortable. This is my drawing-room, dining-room 

and study, and the closet adjoining is my bed- 
- room, just big enough to stretch myself in.” 

. “Narrow quarters after Herbert Manor,” I re- 

plied, laughing. ‘‘I suppose you like the con- 

trast. Like the prime minister of one of the 
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Georges—I orget ‘which—who ocensioually 
dined for eighteen pence, enjoycd tie hetiie- 
ly meal, after the luxurious fare to which he was 
accustomed. The hall at Herbert Manor will 
seem all the more pleasant and spacious when 
you return, after the House adjourns.” 

“* When I return to ‘Herbert Manor,” said the 
young man. “Ah, Herbert Manor has 
departed forever— 
battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds 

Thow, the home 6f. my fatheus, bast 


And the Z/ouse, my boy. Youare sadly mistaken 
if you fancy that I hmve the honor Of a seat on 
the benches of the Commons.” 

I glanced at the table, covered with manu- 
scripts and books and pamphlets. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ you thought you had 
caught me writing a speech to astonish the clod- 
hoppers of K——, eh? Rather scant quarters 
these, though, for an M. P.” 

“In Heaven’s name, George,” I said, “ what 
do you mean? What has happened? What 
are you doing ?” 

“ Earning my living, to be sure,” he answered, 
with a smile. But here comesdinner. Come, 
sit to the table. I’m hungry. I don’t know 
whether you are; and after dinner, or supper, 
call it which you please, we’ll draw to the fire, 
light our cigars, and tell our mutual adventures.” 

The dinner was a good substantial one, and 
George produced a bottle of capital wine. He 
steadily refused to converse on anything but 
commonplace topics during the meal; but when 
the cloth was removed, and the table drawn 
closer to the fire, and hot water brought up, and 
the cigars produced, with the materials for a 
bowl of punch, he asked me to relate all that had 
occurred of interest during my late cruise, and 
how I liked a sailor’s life. When I had satisfied 
him fully, I requested a like detail from himself. 

“To begin,” said I, “what do you mean by 
your allusions to Herbert Manor? And what is 
the purpose of that multitadinous manuscript ?” 


“ Of Herbert Manor, the less said the better,” 
he said, impatiently. “It matters not how, I 
shall see it no more—to claim it as my own de- 
mesne. For the manuscript which excites your 
curiosity, ‘’tis my vocation, Hal.’ By that I earn 
my living. W—, does it not surprise you to 
find the heir of Herbert Manor an author ?” 

“An author?” 

“Ay, and a tolerably successful one, consider- 
ing the short time that I have been before the 
public.” 

He caught up a parcel of magazines which 
lay on the table, and hurriedly turning over the 
leaves, handed them to me open at certain sto- 
ries, reviews, essays and short poems, all signed 
with the initials “ G. H.” 

Utterly astonished and confounded as I was, 
I glanced them over. They appeared to be writ- 
ten in a style adapted to please the class of read- 
ers to whom the magazines were familiar, and all 
bore evidence of the great talent and classical 
taste of the writer. 

“ Can it be possible that all these were written 
by you, George?” I asked. 

“Certainly it is possible,” he replied, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ What you see is a portion of the literary 
labor of two years. The first year I was some- 
what discouraged. Last year I cleared over four 
hundred pounds, and this year I expect to make 


from six to eight hundred pounds. Is not that 
doing well for a young author ?” 
“ Six to eight hundred pounds! The income 


of a post captain! Where I must hope to leave 
off aspiring, after years of service, with perhaps 
a wooden leg ora single arm. Still, eight hun- 
dred pounds is but a trifle compared with the 
rentals to which I always believed you to be the 
heir.” 

“Say no more about that, my good fellow. 
Some day, perhaps I may be in a humor to ex- 
plain further. At present I cannot bear to think 
of the subject. Enough, that on my father’s 
death I found myself a beggar. Bred to no 
profession, what could I do? Thank Heaven, 
I possessed some natural talent for composition, 
a lively, poetic imagination, and an excellent 
education. I had practised composition for my 
amusement, when I never expected that it would 
fall to my lot to practise it for bread. ‘Faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ I laid aside my an- 
cestral pride, and tried my luck as an author. I 
have told you with what success. After all, I 
have not lowered myself. There have been royal 
and noble authors, and the latter, at all events, 
have not scrupled to accept remuneration for 
their effusions.” 
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“You have gained rather than lost,” said I. 
But you have been unusually fortunate. Are 
you known as an author by your full name?” 

«I have some reason to believe that my incog- 
nito is discovered. In fact, I fancy that to that 
knowledge I am partially, at least, indebted for 
my success. If I had been some poor deuce 
from Grub Street, I suspect I should have had 
to struggle with penury for years, even had I 
twice the talent I am beguiling to give myself 
credit for. Come, now, let’s sink the shop and 
talk of other matters. Fill your tumbler again, 
and light another cigar. When do you sail 
again, and where ?”’—— 

We spent a very pleasant evening, and I did 
not take my departure until “‘ the wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twall,” as Burns sings. Then I bade 
my former schoolfellow good-by, nor did I see 
him again for several years. 

I had been absent on two distinct cruises, each 
of more than three years’ duration, ere again I 
visited London. During this long period I had 
neither seen nor heard anything, personally, from 
Herbert; but I had heard of his still increasing 
fame. As a magazine writer he was exceedingly 
popular, and he had published two novels and a 
volume of poems, all of which works had met 
with marked success. He was everywhere high- 
ly spoken of as a young man who would attain 
to the summit of the profession he had chosen, 
and for which he had such a natural aptitude, 
that it seemed scarcely to be regretted that he 
had been so singularly disappointed in the high 
anticipations of his boyhood and youth. When 
I re-visited London, George Herbert was about 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age. 

My first endeavor, when I reached the capital, 
was to learn where he resided, in order that I 
might call upon him. I expected to find him a 
married man, living in a style very different from 
that in which, more from choice than from actual 
necessity, I had met him seven years before. 

A new book—a novel—had just come ont. 
The town was ringing with the praises of the 
author, who still signed his initials to his works, 
but whose name and family were known to 
everybody. Still I had great difficulty in finding 
him ; and I only succeeded, at last, by applying 
to the publisher of his last work, and even he 
was unwilling to give me the information I 
sought, until I had satisfied him of our former 
schoolboy friendship. Then, indeed, he seemed 
rather desirous that I should visit the author. 

“You will find him sadly changed,” said the 
bookseller. ‘I hope a visit from an old friend 
may do him good; but I am afraid, poor fellow! 
that his days are numbered.” 

“Indeed !” I exclaimed, greatly shocked ; “‘is 
he really so ill?” 

“In the last stages of consumption, I fear,” 
replied the bookseller. 

“George Herbert in a consumption ?” I cried. 
“TI never should have suspected such a thing. 
His constitution appeared to be of iron, and he had 
no vicious habits. By the way, is he married ?” 

“Tt would have been a happy thing tor him 
had he married five years ago,” replied the book- 
seller. ‘ No, sir, he is not married.” 

“What has brought him to the unhappy con- 
dition in which you describe him to be?” I 
asked. 

The bookseller shook his head mysteriously, 
but made no reply. He appeared desirous that 
I should leave the shop, and having written down 
the address he had given me in my note book, I 
wished him good-day and then stepped into the 
street. 

I could not understand it. The address which 
had been given me was to a poorer quarter of the 
same poor and plebeian patish. Yet George 
must, I felt assured, have made large sums of 
money by his works. What could be the matter ? 
Had he fallen into low habits? Become a gam- 
bler or a drunkard? It seemed scarcely cred- 
ible that the high-minded and refined George 
Herbert could have fallen so low! 

With sad misgivings I traced out his abode. 
It was a small but decent house in a poor street, 
in one of the most densely populated districts of 
the parish of Chelsea. The woman of the house 
seemed to be disinclined to admit me, until I had 
answered a number of strange questions, and 
satisfied her that I was really a friend, and in- 
tended her lodger—whom she appeared deeply 
to sympathize with—no harm. Even when, at 
last, she directed me to his room, she still ap- 
peared to regard me with suspicion, and when I 
reached the landing on the upper story, I saw 
her standing listening at the foot of the stairs. 

Notwithstanding my forebodings, I was ill-pre- 


pared to encounter that which met my eyes when 
I entered the room, which I did after knocking 
thereat with my knuckles at the door. George 
had either been asleep, or was dreaming awake, 
for he had not heard me, and when the noise of 
my footsteps on the floor of the room attracted 
his attention, he started from his chair with a 
half wild look of alarm. 

The room was clean, but scantily and very 
poorly furnished, and so small, that the bed, a 
chair, and the table at which he sat, completely 
filled it. The table was covered with manuscript, 
scratched, blotted and torn, until it was for the 
most part illegible, and the floor beneath the 
table was littered with it. 

But all my attention was directed to the in- 
mate of the apartment. HadI met him in the 
street I should not have known him. Death was 
plainly stamped upon his pallid countenance. 
Although still quite a young man, his fine, curl- 
ing brown hair, of which he had once been so 
justly proud, had almost all fallenout. His full, 
broad forehead looked unnaturally large in conse- 
quence, and in comparison with the thin, shrunk- 
en features of his face and his hollow cheeks. 
His dark eyes looked black as jet and singularly 
large, while they gleamed with a fiery, passionate 
light, which almost looked like the fire of insan- 
ity. His well-formed head, naturally so beauti- 
fully set on his once full, round throat, was 
sunken on his breast. His broad shoulders were 
bent, and his full chest sunken, while his fair 
skin looked yellow as parchment, and the blue, 
knotted veins showed beneath it like whipcord. 
The few hairs that still remained to him, as well 
as his whiskers, were strewn with gray. 

“Why, George, my poor fellow, what means 
this?” I asked, advancing towards him, and tak- 
ing his thin, cold hand in mine. 


He recognized me then, and a deep, crimson 
blush suffused his sallow skin, covering his neck, 
cheeks and brow with the same burning hue of 
shame. He made no reply, but let his hand lie 
passively in mine. Then he essayed to rise, as 
if to offer me his chair, the only one the room 
contained, but I refused him with a shake of the 
head, and took my seat on the edge of the narrow 
pallet. 

“Why,” said I, assuming an appearance of 
cheerfulness, “is this the popular author with 
whose fame the world is ringing ? whose name is 
spoken of in India with love and admiration as 
earnest and strong as itis here? When were 
you taken ill? You are working too hard, 
George. You are killing yourself. Throw away 


that pen. You are writing now. This is 
madness.” 

I tried to take the pen from his hand, for I 
was really vexed. 


“Tam writing for bread !” he muttered, in an 
unearthly tone of voice, which seemed to whistle 
as it came up deep from his hollow chest. “ Yes, 
for bread !”—and he fairly hissed forth the last 
word—“ and I can’t write. Iam growing mad. 
See here.” 

He pointed to the pile of manuscript sheets on 
the table, on the floor, to the still smoldering 
folios that sparkled in the embers of the grate, 
where he had thrown them to burn. 

“I can't write. All that is the work of the 
last twenty-four hours, during which I have only 
dozed for a few minutes in my chair, and it is all 
useless—all nonsense!” He laughed almost 
fiendishly as he continued; “If they saw that 
they would send me to the madhouse, where I 
sometimes think I ought to be. Such thoughts 
come into my brain, and I jot them down. I 
can’t help it. I am possessed with a legion of 
devils.” 

I carelessly took up a page of manuscript and 
endeavored to decipher it, and with much dif- 
ficulty I partially succeeded. I threw it down, 
shuddering as I did so. He who wrote it, I 
thought, must be possessed with devils. 

“It is a comic poem they want me to write,” 
he screcched rather than spoke. “ They bid me 
write comedy in—” 

A fit of coughing came on, during which I 
feared he would suffocate; and when it ceased 
he vomited blood, and sank back utterly exhaust- 
ed in his chair. Again I repeat, I knew not 
what to say; how to act! I could not under- 
stand this poverty—this more than poverty—this 
destitution ! 

“ Surely, George,” I ventured at length to say, 
“ you cannot be really suffering such want as you 
appear to be? Ihave heard that you received 
such large sums of money for your writings. 
How is it? Tell me. Can I relieve you? Can 
I assist you in any way ?” 


“No!” he shricked, savagely. “No, if you 
had the wealth of a Jew she would swallow it up. 
Why should you trouble yourself about me? Go 
away. Who told you to come here? I don’t 
want to see you.” 

Iam not a coward ; still, had I not perceived 
the utter physical as well as mental prostration 
of the wreck of glorious manhood and intellect 
before me, I should have felt alarmed for my 
personal safety. I endeavored to soothe him, 
spoke of old times, of our former friendship, of 
our schoolboy days, of my long absence in dis- 
tant lands, and of the pleasure that I had antic- 
ipated in meeting one, as a friend, whose praises 
filled the mouths of strangers at the antipodes. 
I partially succeeded. 

“Do they thus speak of me?” he said. “I 
have been told so. Ihave read so. The fools! 
the liars! What do they know? If they were 
here they would point at me the finger of 
scorn. J, the poet, the novelist, the essayist, the 
reviewer! Pah! They mock me; you mock! 
The world is all mockery! ha! ha! ha!” 

He fell back in his chair and foamed at the 
mouth, while he uttered from time to time un- 
earthly shrieks. I wanted to summon assistance, 
yet I dared not to leave him. I deeply regretted 
that I had called upon him, for I felt that it was 
my presence that had caused all this frenzied 
excitement, and I feared that ‘he would die with 
me alone near him. Presently, however, he 
grew more composed. 

“ Forgive me, W——,” he said. “Iam mad 
sometimes, I know. It was kind of you to call 
upon me. What was it that you were saying ? 
Ha! I remember; of fame, of my fame abroad. 
Yes, it might have been so. If it had not been 
for her. She-fiend that she is, and yet I cannot 
destroy her. If I were to throw this into the 
flames, she would perish as it burnt and withered 
away. Ten times an hour I am urged by devils 
to do so, yet I dare not; no, I dure not.” 

He grasped a miniature that hung suspended 
from his neck by a narrow ribbon, and was 
hidden in his bosom, and as he spoke, his eyes 
glared so savagely, and his muscles worked so 
strangely, that I feared a return of his former 
paroxysm. I wished to see the portrait, but I 
dared not ask him to show it to me. He sat si- 
lent for a few minutes, biting his lips till the 
blood started; then suddenly assuming an ap- 
pearance of intense earnestness, he hissed out 
through his teeth in a low whisper: 

“ Hist! hist! hush! I must write. They wilf 
be coming for copy soon. They want this to 
speak before the curtain rises to-night, and J 
want the money for it. Where is all the money 
gone? She swallows it all—gold, red, gleaming, 
hissing, red-hot, molten gold, and I can’t make 
it fast enough. I must write, write, write, till my 
head splits and my brain is on fire, and then I 
shall go mad—mad. Jam mad. Hip, hip, hur- 
rah!” And feeble as he was, he rose from his 
chair, threw some of the scribbled paper into the 
fire, and then snatching it forth, threw it on the 
floor. Another moment, and the house would 
have been on fire, and he would have perished in 
the flames. I had great difficulty in extinguish- 
ing them, while the madman, for he was now a 
raving maniac, danced wildly on the floor, until 
he overset the table and chair, and at length he 
fell prostrate, almost breathless, on the bed. 

I felt it absolutely necessary to call for assist- 
ance now. The landlady came up stairs looking 
dreadfully frightened. Iexplained briefly what 
had occurred, and desired her to send immedi- 
ately for assistance to convey the poor unfortu- 
nate to a place of security, for I feared to let 
him remain by himself throughout the night; 
indeed, I did not think he would live till 
morning. 

“TI feared as much, sir,” said the trembling 
woman. “Poor gentleman! It is some love 
affair, this, sir, with some wicked woman. I 
have heard something of it, but I don’t know 
exactly the rights. He’s been getting worse 
every day, and he wouldn’t see the doctor. He 
was afraid of bailiffs coming to carry him to 
prison, and I’ve heard say as he was once a rich 
gentleman and a great writer—” 

The poor, well-meaning woman would have 
talked on for an hour had I not interrupted her; 
but she knew little more than I, and I feared my 
poor friend would recover from his prostration 
and be seized with another fit, which might prove 
fatal, or during which he might do himself or 
me some grievous bodily harm. So I bade her 
hasten for a doctor, and describe to him the 
actual condition of the sufferer. 

She was absent nearly half an hour, during 


which space George Herbert lay breathing softly 
and quietly, until, at last, he fell asleep, and he 
was sleeping soundly when the physician, ac- 
companied by his assistant, entered the room. I 
explained to him the condition of the patient, 
and described his recent paroxysm and the fit of 
delirium which had reduced him to his present 
prostrate condition. 

The doctor had previously visited him, and 
had anticipated this result. He felt the poor fel- 
low’s pulse. It beat so feebly that he said it was 
doubtful if he would ever revive. We remained 
with him throughout the night, for it was dark 
when I had first called, and it was now growing 
late. He slept pretty soundly till near daylight, 
his rest being only disturbed by occasional con- 
vulsive movements of the limbs, and difficulty of 
breathing. Towards morning he awoke calm 
and quiet, but his reason had forever flown. He 
attempted no violence; indeed, his system was 
now completely prostrated, and he was unable to 
move a limb. Mis mind wandered. He spoke 
calmly of the days of his boyhood at Rugby 
school ; of his former playmates ; of his happy 
home at Herbert Manor; of the loss of fortune 
and friends, and the triumph of genius. Then 
he spoke of the great sorrow of his life; of that 
which had blighted his prospects, blasted his 
hopes, and brought him to ruin, for aught we 
could tell, to shame and disgrace ; for we could 
not understand his strange rambling then. J un- 
derstood it afterwards—when he was gone. 

There was a strange mingling, as it seemed, of 
happy and unhappy love. He spoke in terms of 
endearment, as if he were addressing a young 
and gentle girl; and then, in a burst of fiery 
passion, to one whom he alternately appealed to 
in terms of fond affection, and then accused as a 
beautiful demon to whom he had sold his soul. 
He even fancied himself face to face with her in 
the gulf of fiery torment, and accused her of 
dragging him from the gates of heaven to the 
depths of hell; but in his more lucid moments 
his fancies ever reverted to the loving, gentle 
girl, whose devotion he accused himself of hay- 
ing betrayed. 

He was removed to the hospital, where he lin- 
gered in a state of unconsciousness for several 
days, and where he died, suddenly, on the eighth 
day after his removal, from the bursting of a 
blood-vessel during a fit of coughing. 

I accused myself of havirg been the innocent 
cause of hastening his death by my ill-timed 
visit; but the doctor assured me that I had but 
hastened the paroxysm by a few hours ; the long, 
latent insanity in his blood must have made it- 
self manifest sooner or later. He was buried at 
the expense of his most intimate friends. The 
funeral was quiet, and few knew of his death 
until long afterwards. 

On the very day on which he was buried, the 
newspapers announced another of the numerous 
editions of his last novel, and the editors were 
loud in its praise. That very day, one of the 
quarterly reviews contained an article of several 
pages in length, eulogizing the work, and prom- 
ising both wealth and fame to the gifted author! 

I saw him in his coffin, and I saw the min- 
iature which he had guarded with such jealous 
care. It was the portrait of a woman, apparently 
older than himself, beautiful, certainly, yet not 
remarkably beautiful ; but there was an indefin- 
able fascination in the glance of her eyes, the ex- 
pression of her features, wich compelled me to 
gaze upon it, as it were, against my will; a 
strange, weird fascination that had something 
terrible in it. I knew afterwards who she was, 
and once I saw her, and shuddered as I gazed 
upon her, as I would have shuddered had I seen 
a beautiful fury from the bottomless pit—a she 
demon! 

And I saw, some time after, in a country vil- 
lage churchyard, a few miles from London, a 
plain white tombstone, on which was inscribed 
simply the word “ Annie,” and I knew who she 
was whose remains lay beneath. I heard poor 
George’s story. It was soon told; his generous 
heart proved his ruin. 

He had fallen ir love, shortly after I had 
sailed on my second cruise, and just when he 
was rising into fame, with the lovely and only 
daughter of the curate of the village nearest to 
his late father’s country seat—Herbert Manor. 
His love was reciprocated, and the handsome 
pair—for a handsome pair they truly were—had 
plighted their vows of love and truth, and had 
even agreed upon a day when they should be 
united in wedlock ; when George was solicited 
by Mrs. B——, a widow and an actress of great 
personal beauty, to use his in‘uence in her be- 
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half with the manager of one of the leading the- 
atres of the metropolis. He consented, and did 
as he was requested, but he was too late. There 
was no vacancy for her. He called at her lodg- 
ings to tell her of his ill success, and found her 
in tears—in the direst poverty. Extravagance, 
since the period of her husband’s death, might 
have led to this. It was said it had done so. 
That was no matter. George saw her distress, 
pitied and relieved it. 

The widow was grateful, at least she appeared 
to be grateful; but she had two young children 
to provide for. The theatres were dull; she 
could procure no engagement anywhere, and her 
calls upon her generous young benefactor—she 
was five years older than he—were frequent, and 
always promptly answered. Some busybody se- 
cretly informed Annie L—— that Mrs. and 
George were keeping up a correspondence, and 
that the latter had promised to marry the actress. 
The simple, innocent country girl refused to be- 
lieve the story, but the busybody brought proof 


of George’s frequent visits to the house of the 
widow. Annie was a fragile, delicate flower— 
she made no complaint; but she took, as she 
thonght, her lover’s falsehood so much to heart, 
that she sickened and died. George did not hear 
of Annie’s sickness until it was too late to avail 
her. He had not for a moment been unfaithful, 
and he hastened to her and told her so. He only 
reached her father’s house to see her smile her 
satisfaction ; to hear her whisper in his ear that 
since she could not be his bride on earth, they 
would meet in heaven, and then to see her die. 

George was overwhelmed with grief. The 
widow heard of this sad affair, and hastened to 
comfort him, hypocritically blaming herself as 
being the innocent cause of poor Annie’s death. 
At first George could not endure the sight of 
her; but she continued to visit him, and to 
affect to sympathize with him. By degrees she 
so worke“ upon his feelings, that he not only be- 
lieved in her sincerity, but, unwittingly, as it 
were, began to regard her with affection, which 
soon ripened into passionate love—into almost 
adoration. 

The actress had now gained her end. So well 
she plied her singular powers of fascination, that 
she induced him to pay various heavy debts that 
she had incurred, and promised to become his 
wife and console him for the loss of Annie. At 
length he fell completely into her toils. Step by 
step she led him on, until he became answerable 
for debts so large in amount, that with all his 
success he was unable to pay them. His prop- 
erty was seized; the profits of his books were 
appropriated by the widowed actress’s creditors, 
and still he blindly allowed himself to be more 
and more deeply ensnared. At length he found 
himself a ruined man ; ruined by the woman he 
had served in the first instance, and afterwards 
so passionately loved. He loved her blindly, 
madly still ! 

He went to her at the green room of the the- 
atre, for he had, at last, succeeded, by dint of 
great effort, in procuring her a lucrative engage- 
ment. He told her how he was situated, urged 
her to fulfil her promise to marry him, and ad- 
vised that they should strive to be more econom- 
ical in future, at least for a little while, and all 
would be well. ‘ 

“ What!” cried the false traitress, “ Z marry a 


beggar? a pauper? No, no. Go, sir, and seek 
some fool of your own condition. I am other- 
wise engaged.” 


Even at that moment, she had another, richer 
victim in her toils. Not satisfied with this un- 
feeling treatment of one who had done so much 
for her, she sought to blacken the young author’s 
character in the eyes of Annie’s father and 
friends. The broken-hearted father accused him 
of being the murderer of his child. 

’ This, and the knowledge that Mrs. B—— had 
openly avowed her intention to marry a certain 
wealthy baronet whom she had succeeded in cap- 
tivating, and her open derision of her young 
benefactor, together with the blight that had tem- 
porarily fallen upon his literary prospects, proved 
too much for the sensitive mind of George Her- 
bert. He fell into bad habits, was tempted to 
drink to excess one night—one night only—for 
he was strictly temperate in his habits. A fever 
was the consequence, from which he recovered 
only to fall into arapid consumption. His cred- 
itors—the faithless widow’s creditors—dunned 
him constantly, although he had not only given 
up all, but had pledged himself to years of fu- 
ture labor in their behalf. His enfeebled frame 
could bear this no longer, and symptoms of in- 
sanity appeared. He wrote constantly night and 


day, scarcely taking any rest; but his writings 
were useless. They were the outpourings of a 
diseased intellect. He had removed to the hum- 
ble lodgings in which I had found him, still 
cherishing the miniature of the woman who had 
proved his ruin ! 

The reader knows the rest. I have only to 
add that it became known that this woman could 
count her victims by the score, males and fe- 
males, men younger and older than herself, wo- 
men young and innocent, whose hearts, like the 
heart of Annie, she had broken; but none of 
them had been so susceptible as the gifted and 
youthful George Herbert. He alone had suffered 
with death. 


This is no tale of fiction. I have not given 
the real names of the parties of whom I have 
written, for all have friends still living, who 
would not like to be paraded before the public. 
But the widowed actress, Mrs. ——, as many 
persons will recollect, hurried to insanity and to 
& premature grave, a young man, who, had he 
lived, bade fair to have acquired literary distinc- 
tion second to no author now in existence, and 
who was as much loved and admired for his 
amiable character and handsome person, as he 


was respected for his intellectual ability. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE EXILE’S SISTER. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Mary years ago, for my hair is gray now, and 
it was bright brown then, I spent a summer at 
Newport. All the winter I had been very ill, 


and when summer came was so pale and weak 
that change of air was ordered me. My aunt 
and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson, and their 
two pretty, fashionable daughters Alice and 
Louise were going to Newport, and my good pa- 
rents insisted upon my accompanying them. I 
didn’t wish to go at all, really dreaded the idea 
of a few months spent at a fashionable watering- 
place ; but seeing that my father and mother had 
set their hearts upon having me go, I hid my ob- 
jections and went. The first few days were 
pleasant enough, for the scenes had all the charm 
of novelty. My cousins, Alice and Louise, were 
very handsome, dashing girls, lively and good- 
natured, and very soon became the reigning 
belles. With their life they appeared content, 
never appearing to weary of the continual calls 
of fashion, the endless round of gaiety and show. 
They dressed four times a day, and danced half 
the nights, and yet never appeared weary—were 
always ready for a ride or walk. 

After the novelty wore off, and it soon did, I 
wearied of this life, and longed for my father’s 
quiet, well-stocked library and my music and 
painting. I was small, pretty, accomplished, 
and always richly and tastefully dressed, and 
gifted with more than ordinary conversational 
powers, and atfirst was much sought after. I do 
not blush to write these encomiums about myself, 
for Iam old and gray-haired now, and the day 
of my beauty, like my youth, has passed away. 
If Iseem egotistical and vain, I throw myself 
upon your generosity, dear reader. 

The attentions of the empty-headed, fashion- 
able beaux annoyed me, and the senseless twad- 
die about this fine dancer and that good singer, 
young Knowbrains’ span of ‘white pacers, Char- 
ley Flitie’s great black trotting horse and new 
buggy, Colonel Hardnutt’s superb crimson-lined 
barouche and long-tailed bays, Mrs. Langley’s 
real point lace berthe, and Mrs. Mercury’s ninety 
dresses, etc., which I heard carelessly comment- 
ed upon by the young ladies of my own age, 
sickened me and tired my patience out; so wrap- 
ping myself in a cloak of the most impenetrable 
reserve, I treated all advances so coldly that I 
soon had the satisfaction of being left undis- 
turbed, to come and go as I pleased. 

Ido not mean to say that all the gentlemen 
were brainless and the ladies silly, but there was 
a fair proportion of such at the hotel. I was 
called odd, old-maidish and blue, and some went 
so far as to call me misanthropical, and others 
even to hint at insanity; but I cared very little 
for the opinion of the crowd, and often laughed 
with my cousins at the remarks made upon me. 
We three, Alice, Louise and myself, agreed per- 
fectly, and my uncle and aunt, who had at first 
remonstrated with me upon my retiring habits, 
when they saw that I really improved in health, 
that the color came back to my cheeks, let me do 
as I pleased, only striving to be kind as possible. 


One morning my cousins, beautiful and fresh 
as roses, though they had danced half the pre- 
vious night, burst into my room. I was sitting 
by the window reading. Louise perched herself 
in the window, and Alice curled herself on the 
floor beside me. Alice pulled my book away 
and bade me listen with both ears. 

“You dear little mole, if you will not come 
out into the world to hear the news that is stir- 
ring, we must bring itto you. There is another 
arrival !” 

“Some rattle-pated youth, I suppose, with 
more money than brains, who drives a span of 
grays before a dashing curricle,” I said, striving 
to recover my book. 

“No such thing, Maggie !”’ burst forth Louise. 
“It’s a more exciting arrival than that, though 
to be sure I shouldn’t turn up my aristocratic 
nose at such a new comer, for positively I’ve rid- 
den behind and on all the horses anywheres 
round, and find them tame. A new pair would 
come very acceptable. But to real business, 
Magyie, a real—” 

Count ?” 

“No, you torment! better than that—a real 
exile! O, such a handsome, distingue man !” 


If I had any weakness then it was for exiles, 


80 I seemed as I was, interested. 

“Tsn’t that an event worth hearing about, you 
little nun ?” 

“ Tell me all you know about this famous ex- 
ile this very minute, or I shall die of curiosity,” 
I said, laughing. 

“Don’t you wish to read ?” questioned Alice, 
maliciously ; then went on: “ Last night, as we 
were flirting on the piazza, a close, aristocratic- 
looking carriage, drawn by a span of switch- 
tailed horses, rolled up to the door, and the 
coachman, springing from the box, opened the 
door, and out stepped a young man—a regular 
Apollo. As soon as his feet touched the ground, 
he turned and assisted a lady dressed in deep 
mourning to alight. I learned this morning that 
it was Colonel Pulski and his sister, Polish 
exiles.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“All! Why, you cormorant! Isn’t that 
enough to set us all on wires? Only reflect, 
Maggie, a real Polish exile, maybe even a no- 
bleman, in our very midst! But come, Louise,” 
laughed Alice, “not even our exile can rouse 
our nun to worldly excitement, and we may as 
well go and dress for the promenade, where we 
shall undoubtedly meet the handsome Pole, and 
it is necessary to look as charmingly as possible. 
Farewell.” 

So laughed the merry, wild girls, and left me 
to my book—Vivian Grey. Somehow, when 
they had gone, the book was not s0 interesting as 
before, and I found one word would dance all 
over the pages and through my brain, and that 
word was—exile! Finally I scolded myself out 
of the nonsense, and read steadily on, and by the 
time the gong sounded for dinner, I was com- 
pletely oblivious of the existence of any such 
persons as Colonel Pulski and sister. Just as I 
was taking my seat at the table, Alice nudged 
me and whispered : 

“There they come now, Maggie; they are 
just behind fat Mrs. Plummett.” 

I raised my eyes, and was so fascinated that I 
could scarcely withdraw my gaze. Coming 
across the room, I saw a handsome man, about 
thirty, on whose arm leaned the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen. It was the lady who 
fascinated me. Tall and graceful, the figure 
was draped in deep black, which only served to 
enhance the lovely, wan face. The eyes were 
deep violet blue, and from their depths shone 
deep sadness, and the exquisite mouth expressed 
a sorrow all too deep for words or sighs. The 
hair was a golden brown, wavy and soft. I bent 
my eyes upon the plate before me, and was fast 
losing myself in thought, when Louise trod on 
my foot under the table, and whispered : 

“Don’t look now, Maggie, but the colonel and 
his sister are taking their places nearly opposite 
us. They have taken the chairs vacated by that 
odious Mr. and Mrs. Bumpum.” 

This announcement filled me with a certain 
kind of joy, because I felt that an occasional, 
careless glance would bring me that pale, beauti- 
ful face. All that dinner time I thought only of 
that face, and longed to hear the voice. When 
the dessert was brought on I heard Mademoiselle 
Pulski’s voice, and it completed the charm. I 
went from that room thinking only of the deep 
blue eyes and musical voice of the young Polish 
lady. - 

Weeks passed, and we had become well ac- 


quainted with Colonel Alexander Pulski and his 
sister Julia, who proved to be intelligent, refined, 
sensible and talented people. Julia seemed to 
shun all society but mine. The better I became 
acquainted with Julia, the more I was struck 
with her wondrous beauty and varied talents, yet 
oppressed ever by the deep sadness which hung 
over her. One thing in particular I noticed as 
very singular; it was this. A ball seemed to 
possess a horrible kind of fascination for her. 
From the little “hops” she seemed to shrink, 
yet I often found her lingering near the door of 
the ball room. At such times she was always 
deadly pale and cold as marble, while her eyes 
seemed fairly black with intensity of feeling. I 
have often shuddered as I encountered her gaze, 
and felt the touch of her ice-cold hand. She 
would watch the dancing awhile, then suddenly, 
while she perceptibly shuddered from head to 
foot, tarn away and seek her room. The next 
day she would seem as calm as usual. Again 
and again I noticed this strange behaviour, and 
tried in vain to solve the mystery. At last I 
came to the conclusion she was under some fatal 
vow. That seemed to be more romantic and in 
keeping with her situation than the idea which I 
was half inclined to cherish, of her being par- 
tially insane. 

One evening all the company were assembled 
on or near the piazza to witness the exhibition of 
some fireworks. It was a glorious, warm, moon- 
less night, but the stars were brilliant, and the 
waters of the bay heaved and sparkled in the 
light. The company were grouped about; some 
flirting, others dreaming, and yet again, others 
neither flirting nor dreaming, but idly talking, 
under which head Colonel Alexander Pulski, his 
sister, Louise Donaldson and myself could be 
counted. Alice and Fred Skympole were carry- 
ing on a desperate flirtation in the walk just be- 
neath us. We four were idly talking of thir, 
that and the other. Louise was the life of tlhe 
whole party ; no, not only Louise, for Julia Pu'- 
ski followed in her lead, and was more fasci- 
nating, merry and witty than I had ever seen 
her. Colonel Pulski said but little, but appeared 
amused. I, alone, was low-spirited. That morn 
ing I had awakened toa new and apparently 
hopeless life. With the rising sun had come the 
conviction that I had acted like a fool, that I had 
given the love of my heart to the grave, young 
Polish soldier. I felt the absurdity of my con- 
duct, and it was that thought that made me feel 
dull and sad. In the midst of our conversation 
a loud report rent the air, startling nearly every- 
body. It was the report of the cannon fired as 
a signal for the fireworks to commence. At the 
sudden explosion Julia Pulski turned as pale as 
death, uttered one long, heart-rending shriek, and 
fainted. Instantly the colonel raised her in his 
strong arms and bore her to her chamber. I 
offered my assistance, but he gently declined all 
aid, and said in a low voice as he passed me : 

“* Be so kind, Miss Warner, to turn all atten- 
tion from my sister.” 

I did my best, and Louise aided me by saying, 
merrily: “ How provoking and silly of Julia 
Pulski to faint in the first start. She has just 
upset all my arrangements by her weakness, for 
I intended to have fainted myself when the last 
grand explosion came, and obliged that hand- 
some, impassable colonel to carry me out.” 


This lively, wild sally from my pretty cousin 
helped along amazingly, and in a very few min- 
utes the company were watching the brilliant 
wheels and rockets of blue, green and red flame. 
I looked at the fireworks, but listened for the re- 
turn of the colonel. Pretty soon I heard his 
step and knew that he stood behind me. 

“ How is your sister now?” I asked, quietly, 
without turning my head. 

“ Better, thank you. But, Miss Warner, how 
did you know I was near you ?” 

“I heard your step.’ 

“You must have sharp ears, for I thought I 
stepped so softly that none could hear.” 

“ Well, perhaps so, but I heard you.” 

** Miss Warner, I thank you.” 

The tone was so grave that I involuntarily 
turned, and there was that in his face which sont 
the blood to my cheeks and made me droop my 
eyes, though I endeavored to say, with an air of 
surprise and indifference: “For what do you 
thank me?” 

“TI can’t say. But a truce to this. I have 
not yet done my duty. Julia bade me say that 
when the fireworks were over, ¢he would like to 
speak to you.” 

“May I not go now? I do not care anything 
tor this show.” 
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“If you wish, certainly.” And the colonel 
offered me his arm and led me to his sister’s 
room. There, I was just laying my hand on the 
door-handle, when Colonel Pulski stopped me. 

“Miss Warner, though it is abrupt, I must 
tell you that [love you. I do not wish you to 
answer me now, but [ must tell you that I love 

ua as man only can love. I hope for nothing, 
Ve peer exiles but I could not seal my lips any 


lo hed 

This sudden avowal nearly made me faint. 
As he finished speaking, he opened the door and 
stood aside to let me pass in. As I passed him, 
I bent my head and whispered: “ Hope every- 
thing, for I love you.” 

Such was the manner our love was declared, 
and Julia, lying on her couch, suspected nothing 
of what had passed between the two people who 
so calmly entered her room. 

“T asked you to come, ie Warner, be- 
cause I love you, and because I wish this night 
to explain what must have appeared to you as 
strange in my behaviour, to disclose to you some 
events of wx | past life. If you have no objec- 
tions, I would like to have Alexander present, 
for 1 may fail in my recital, for what I have to 
say is very painful.’ 

“Then do not speak on the subject. Let 
me read to you and cheer you 5 ot 

“ You are kind, Maggie, but I would rather 
speak. Shall my brother stay?” 

“ Certainly!” And I raised — with 
a glad smile to Alexander’s face. How happy 
I was 


“Three years , on my eighteenth birth- 
day, my father, Count Merment Pulski, gave 
a splendid ball. All the nobility of Warsaw 
were present. People said it was the most 
brilliant affair of the season. I, of course, was 
very happy, and made doubly so by my be- 
trothal that day to Count Armand Sosinski, 
whom I loved fondly. The future seemed 
opening brilliantly before me, and my only 
drawback was the presence of one Baron Von 
Kalisch, a discarded suitor, a bold, bad man. 
All the young nobles and officers were in full 
uniform, and, as I said to Armand, looking as 
if ready for a battle rather than a ball. I 
thought Count Sosinski seemed annoyed by 
my remark, and should have questioned him 
wherefore, but just then the band struck up a 
waltz, and passing his arm round my waist, we 
were soon whirling round the room with swift, 
flying feet. In the midst of the mo bewil- 
dering strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes, a 
deafening report rent the air, and, as if hy 
magic, thc hall was deserted. Armand led me 
to a couch, and imprinting one kiss upon m 

lips, he too was gone. ‘Terror settled over all. 
None dared to question, but all looked anxious- 
ly at each other. Terror-stricken, speechless 
we all sat In about fifteen minutes, which 
seemed like as many days, the doors opened, 
and back came the gentlemen, looking flushed, 
excited, and with their uniforms disordered. 


The first n who entered the room was the 
Baron Von Kalisch. He came directly to- 
wards me. I eagerly questioned him. 


“¢ What was that frightful report that we 
a’ 


“¢ The signal.’ 

* The signal for what ?” 

“QO, only fora little skirmish, a little bat- 
tle,’ he answered, coolly, wiping his face with 
his kerchiet. 

“*¢ A battle?” I cried; and leant faint and 
terror-stricken against the wall. 

“* Yes, nothing more. We had arranged 
everything with consummate skill. It was for 
this that your father gave this grand ball. Did 
you not notice that many were here, students, 
under-officers, etc., who would not naturally 
have been here? No, of course you did not ; 
but nevertheless they were present, and we 
were all ready. We had a hot, murderous 

t.’ 
“¢ Armand!’ It was the only word I could 


gasp out. 

“ Assuming the most fiendishly indifferent 
air, the baron turned on his heel and calmly 
surveyed the room; then bent over me as he 
said, quietly : ‘ Ah, [ had forgotten him. Poor 
fellow, I do not see him here, so he must be 
lying dead where we fought in the square.’ ” 

Julia Pulski leaned back upon her couch and 
murmured: “Alexander, you must tell the 
end, I cannot.” 

“Little remains of the sad tale to be told, 
Miss Warner. While the baron was talking 
to my sister, a bleeding figure staggered across 
the room and fell, with his head resting in m 
sister's lap, dead. It was Armand Sosinski. 
My father died in that struggle, and we are now 
alone, for last year my mother rejoined her 
husband.” 

Now I could understand the strange behaviour 


of my poor, sorrow-stricken friend. I thanked 
her for her confidence, and quietly withdrew, 
my aching heart and bewild brain needing to 
be at rest. 


Years have passed since the events just re- 
lated transpired. I am a happy wife and moth- 
er, and though, at the time, many of my fashion- 
able friends said I was caught by a title, the 
slander caused me little pain, for I knew, and 
another, too, that my heart was given before I 
knew the Count Pulski was other 

acolonel. Years have passed, and brought 

me more than my full share of joy, and some 

Sorrow, too. From my chamber window I see 

beneath the dark trees a gleaming white cross, 

marks the spot where sleeps Tae Ex1ix’s 
TER. ™ 


There are folks who would take their smallest 
with them into Paradise. Go where they 
will carry @ travelling-case of injaries. 


ALL-SOULS’ CHURCH, 

CORNER OF FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTIETH STREET, N. Y. 

The city of New York has for some years been 
celebrated for the magnitude, beauty and costli- 
ness of its church edifices. They bid fair in 
time to give it a marked character. The spire of 
a a landmark in approaching New York 
from the bay, just as Boston State House is in ap- 
proaching our city. One of the most striking ed- 
ifices in New York is that represented in our en- 
graving, All-Souls’ Church, corner of Fourth 

venue and Twentieth Street. It is unlike any 
other in the city, and was at first a sad puzzle to 
those natives who were not versed in itecture, 
and had never heard of the Byzantine style. The 
travelled eye, however, instantly recognizes its 
kindred with those gorgeous fanes in which 
Christian art has borrowed some of its inspira- 
tion from the arabesque splendors of the Orient. 
Standing before it when the moon is wheeling 
up in the sky, and carefully excluding all other 
buildings from your range of vision, you seem 
to stand in the square of St. Mark, and look to 
hear the music of the bells and the distant warning 
cry of the gondolier, The architect of All-Souls’ 


is Mr. Jacob Wrey Mould. The material used 


4! 
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the present pastor. Dr. Bellows was born in 
this city, June 11, 1814, and received his educa- 
tion at Harvard, whence he was graduated in 
1832, and where he received the degree of D. D. 
in 1854. He was ordained as pastor of All-Souls’ 
in 1839. He is a fine scholar, writer and speaker, 
a man of broad, liberal views, and energetic and 
fearless in the advocacy of his opinions. His 
sympathies are bounded by no narrow cirele, nor 
is the respect for him confined to his church or 
sect. The First Unitarian society of New York 
has built three churches during its short history 
of thirty years; the first, of white marble, in 
Chambers Street, which cost $30,000; the sec- 
ond, of brown stone, in Broadway (now occu- 
pied by Dr. Chapin’s congregation), and the one 
represented in our engraving. 


ORIGIN OF THE BAYONET. 


The bayonet is an arm peculiarly French. It 
was invented, it is said, at Bayonne, in 1641, and 
employed in 1670 in the regiment of the King’s 
Fusileers. It sensibly modified the system of 


military art in Europe, as it made cavalry less 
redoubtable to infantry, and caused the fire of 
lines of battles to be regarded as the principal 


ALL-SOULS’ CHURCH, CORNER OF FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTIETH ST., NEW YORK. 


in the structure is the cream-colored Caen stone 
and brick, laid in alternate courses, to produce the 
stripes noticeable in the engraving, and a favor- 
ite though not a commendable feature of the By- 
zantine style of architecture. The windows are 
of stained glass, and the light permeating 
through them produces a fine effect in the inte- 
rior. The interior rises into a dome like that of 
the new basilica of Munich. The campanile, or 
bell-tower, which reminds us of that in the Pi- 
azza of St. Mark, is intended to be 285 feet in 
height, and will cost $40,000. The church and 
parsonage house were erected at a cost of 
$170,000. The church belongs to the First Uni- 
tarian Society of New York, and its pulpit has 
always been ably filled. The first pastor was 
Rev. William Ware, a noble man, a finished 
scholar, and distinguished in literary annals by 
his classical novels, in which erudition and fancy 
were fully blended. In 1837 he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Follen, a man of profound learn- 
ing, brilliant talents, and a gentle, loving nature 
that drew all hearts His connection 
with the society lasted two years, and was sud- 
denly severed by his death in the terrible catas- 
tro} of the burning of the Lexington. Dr. 
Follen was succeeded by Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 


means of action. The bayonet has become the 
decisive arm of combat. According to a local 
tradition, it was in a small hamlet in the environs 
of Bayonne that this arm was invented. What 
led to the invention of it was, that, in a fierce 
combat between some Basque peasants and some 
Spanish smugglers, the former having exhausted 
their ammunition, fastened their long knives to 
their muskets and by means of the weapon s0 
formed put their enemies to flight. This arm 
rapidly came into general use in Europe. In 
1678, at the time of the peace of Nimeguen, all 
the French grenadiers had the bayonet, but the 
socket, which makes the use of it so easy, was 
not invented until a later Bayonets at 
that time were a sort of dagger, of which the 
handle was placed in the muzzle of the musket, 
and of course prevented the musket trom being 
fired. The first battle at which the bayonet was 
seriously employed was that of Turin, in 1682; 
but it was not until the battle of Spires, in 1703, 
that the first charge of the bayonet was executed. 
After that epoch up to 1792, the bayonet was 
often employed in combat, but the real value of 
pendence. en the bayonet became a 
French arm.—New York of 


PARISIAN THEATRES. 

The total receipts of all theatres in Paris, for 
the year 1858, amounted to about £553,000, 
showing an increase upon the year 1857 of be- 
tween £6000 and £7000. In estimating these 
receipts, however, it should be remembered that 
Good Friday is the only day throughout the year 
when the basy machinery of the twenty-two play- 
mills of Paris altogether stops, though some of 
the more important theatres cease during Pas- 
sion Week. On the other hand, all theatres, 
whether subventionnés or not, pay ten per cent. on 
the gross profits towards the maintenance of hos- 
pitals and other public charities. The man 
of secondary theatres are also at a great loss 
trom being obliged to keep their houses open 
during the summer heats, the expenses at that 
season often continuing on the usual scale, ap- 
proaching, perhaps, to £100 per night, while the 
receipts occasionally scarcely realize £10. The- 
atrical gains are again, generally speaking, more 
affected by the weather in Paris than in London. 
In summer, fine weather draws off numbers of 
the middle, and even of the upper classes, to the 
out door amusements; and at all times of the 
year decided rain affects the profits of those the- 

atres which are attended by audiences, the 

ter part of whom arrive there on foot. M. 
uffe (not the actor), recently manager of the 

Vaudeville, when speaking of the weather, 

used to refer to an imaginary barometer of his 

own invention, and marked by a money scale. 

With him it was always, un temps de 500 écus, 

or de 50 écus, according to circumstances. The 

salaries of dramatic performers at Paris, of all 
grades, vary from £1200 to £12 a year. Prob- 
ably two dozen names would include all of 
both sexes who receive the former sum, except, 
of course, the great musical performers at the 
two operas; at which theatres, owing to the 
large sums paid to the performers, there is often 

a serious balance against the manager at the 

end of the year. Confining our attention to 

the strictly dramatic world, a chosen few of the 
second grade as to payments receive from 

20,000 francs to 18,000 francs; after which 

would follow a larger number gaining 10,000 

francs, 6000 francs, or 5000 francs, d’appoint- 

ments. Lower again in the scale comes a nu- 
merous host, who receive but a mere pittance ; 

1800 francs, or 1200 fraes, being a very usual 

salary for the performers at the Boulevard de 

Crime. The number of actresses who receive 

the larger sums is exceedingly limited ; add to 

which must be reckoned their expenses in dress 

—that is, in costume de ville, which is much 

more varied and costly than the eternal panta- 

lon noir and cravatte blanche. All costs de 
ville—namely, dresses which may be worn in 
society—are provided by the actresses. Besides 
the annual salaries, the leaders of the profes- 
sion receive for each night of their perform- 
ance what are termed feus (fees), varying, ac- 

cording to the class of the performer, from 30 

francs to 5 francs a night for actors.and actress- 

es; and in many theatres, though not at the 

Theatre Francais, actors are allowed to play 

while en congé. Ravel, Arnal, Felix, and 

others, add much to their gains by starring in 
the provinces, or ry acting in foreign countries. 

The actors of the Francais are not allowed to 

exhibit elsewhere, unless the whole troupe is en- 

. The actual state and condition of the 

theatres of Paris is, generally speaking, far 
from satisfactory, and contrasts unfavorably 
with the otherwise forward march of architect- 
ural construction. It would seem, perhaps, at 
first sight, strange that a nation so passionately 
fond of theatrical entertainments should have 
neglected improvements in so important a 
ticular ; but this is easily accounted for, w 
we reflect that, under the parental authority of 
the government, the embellishments of Paris 
proceed on a general and uniform plan, with- 
out ial reference to any particular interest. 
In the work of demolition and reconstruction, 
the churches alone are respected. The new 
boulevard shortly to be built from the new bar- 
racks at the Chateau d’Eau to the Barriére du 
Trone, will necessitate the destruction of the 
entire line of theatres in that quarter; and, 
whatever may be the difficulties arising from 
an endeavor to meet the public taste in its va- 
rious aspects, there can be no doubt that these 
playhouses, as well as others when occasion 
may require it, will be rebuilt on improved 
models.—New York Tribune. 


SILICIOUS OR ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

A peculiar kind of artificial stone has been 
succcessfully introduced, of late, which, although 
rfectly plastic at one stage of the manufacture, 

is of perfectly uniform composition, entirely free 
from all shrinking and contortion during the pro- 
cess of kiln-drying, and bears exposure to winter 
temperatures and a moist atmosphere without 
any deterioration. This important immunity 
from so serious an evil it owes-to the fact that no 
part of the material used consists either of lime 
orclay. It isa silicious or flinty stone, the par- 
ticles of which it is made up—tine, pure sand— 
being united together by a fluid, which, after ex- 
posure to the kiln, becomes changed into a kind 
of glass. The chemical fact on which the dis- 
covery of this stone is based is the perfect solu- 
bility of flint, or any silicions material, when 
subjected to the actions of caustic alkali—soda 
or potash—at high temperature in a steam boiler. 
or in cylinders communicating with such boilers. 
with a peculiar base, and is technically an acid. 


On being heated with caustic soda at a high tem- 
perature, a thick, jelly-like fluid of pale straw col- 
or is formed, which is a hydrated silicate of soda. 
This, mixed with sand and other material, fi 

a thick paste, moulded readily into any shape. 
Exposed to air, it gradually hardens, and put into 
a kiln, it becomes a solid mass.— Com. Bulletin, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LAST EVE’S MISSING GUEST, 


BY M. T CALDOR. 


The lamps were burning brightly, 
The fireside snug and warm, 

And with hearts that bounded lightly, 
We heeded not the storm. 


The rain was briskly dripping 
Adown the fresh robed trees, 

The pearly blossoms stripping 
From out the tender leaves. 


Like Wizard whispers seemed it, 
Soft tapping at the pane ; 

Perchance our vision dreamed it— 
That soft-voiced summer rain. 


We waited, gay and cheerly, 
A welcome weekly guest, 
Unto us known more dearly 
With each new week's behest. 


What though without were dreary, 
With moaning wind and storm? 
“The Guest ” would picture clearly 

Some landscape bright and warm. 


Some famous human study 
Would place before our view, 
-Or in the lamplight ruddy 
Some thrilling tale renew. 


Such was the glad beguiling 
We deemed so very near, 
Ballou’s Pictorial” smiling, 
Soon, thought we, would appear. 


But list the footstep laggard, 
That brings the tidings home— 
And what bold hopes are staggered 
To know no Guest has come. 


Ah! how the ecene is changing, 
How dismal faiis the rain ; 

What lengthened faces ranging 
Around the household chain! 


Whose was the luckless caper? 
We ask in mute dismay ; 

What kept the dear old paper? 
Pray send it on to-day. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE DOOMED MAN. 


BY R. ROLLINS FAY. 


“ A rine gintleman—a gintleman's son too, 
and what is more, discinded from the ould stock 
of the Lords of Iveleary ; I mind they call it in 
Irish, Jbh Laoghaire—that manes the O’Leary’s 
county. It onct belonged to Muskirry.” 

“ A gentleman, I grant you, but not fit for a 
husband for my sister Ellen,” answered his lis- 
tener, gravely. ‘The O’Connell blood will 
mingle with the O’Learys only when the eagle 
comes down to match with the hawk.” 

“See what a fine thing it is to be larned, 
Cousin Dan!” rejoined the first speaker. “‘ Hav- 
ing no edication to spake on, I should niver have 
thought of comparisonin’ me Cousin Ellen wi’ a 
sea-gull ; or did ye mane she was the hawk ?”’ 

Tim Connell’s eyes winked beneath their 
shaggy brows, and sparkled with a sly glance of 
pleasure, at the thought of bringing down the 
dignity upon which his cousin prided himself. 

No two branches of any family could be more 
distinct in their characteristics than that of the 
two brothers O’Connell, the fathers of the two 
young men who now sat in the old mansion of 
Derrynane. This was the residence of the proud 
descendants of that O’Connell who married the 
daughter or granddaughter of one of the Irish 
kings. One of his brothers had degraded him- 
self by wedding the child of a miserable, wan- 
dering spae-wife, or fortune-teller, and thencefor- 
ward a dividing line between the two families 
was created. Not that they did not recognize 
each other as relations—that being a sacred duty 
with all Irishmen ; but it was plain enough to be 
seen that the fortune-teller’s side of the house 
could not walk in the same path with that of the 
king’s daughter. 

The two young men were attached to each 
other, after a certain way of theirown. Daniel, 
the proud son of the proprietor of Derrynane, 
was fond of the society of his cousin Tim, in all 
cases of sporting, hunting, fishing, or any out- 
door affair, but he did not like to see him come 
in from the bogs, and spatter the mud over the 
carpet, to the great detriment of sister Ellen’s 
white dresses. Tim, however, was wholly un- 
aware of this feeling on the part of his genteeler 
cousin, and continued to meet him at his own 
home, with the same good-humored ease that dis- 
tinguished him when they carried rifles, side by 
side, on their many fowling expeditions, or called 


to each other from one end of the angling rods. 
Every commendation, therefore, of Ellen’s 
new suitor stung the pride of the descendant of 
the kings of Ireland, and Tim's favorite sen- 
tence, “‘me Cousin Ellen,” struck on Daniel’s 
ear with a sharp ring, that reminded him that he 
could not bluff off the relationship, and that 
young Arthur O’Leary could point to Tim as a 
proof that he did not aspire greatly above his 
own level, when he asked for the hand of Ellen 
O'Connell. 

“Sure,” continued Tim, to the great disgust 
of his hearer, “sure, it’s meself that wishes that 
Master Arthur had liked me own sister Kitty. I 
would never have turned up to him the differ- 
ence betune the blood of the O’Connells and 
O’Leary.” 

It was the first time that Daniel had even 
smiled since the interview commenced, but this 
was too much for his gravity, and he indulged in 
a hearty guffaw, in which good-natured Tim 
merrily joined without knowing wherefore. 

“ Never mind, Tim, my good fellow,” said the 
polished tones of Daniel, as he resumed his 
grave look. ‘“ Let us go out upon Derry Moor, 
and you shall carry home a bag full of ptarmi- 
gan to Kitty.” 

“ Sure, I will, Dan!” said Tim, eagerly, ‘ but 
first I'll look at me cousin Ellen. I’vea bit iva 
letther for her own eyes to read.” 

“] will take it to her,” answered Daniel, ma- 
jestically. 

“ Divil a bit isit! The gintleman tould me to 
give it into her swate hands, ahd did ye iver 
know an O’Connell to lie?” Tim’s swaggering 
air in saying this was wholly irresistible, and 
Daniel suffered him to send for his sister and de- 
liver his letter, at the same time warning him 
never to be guilty of the same misdemeanor 


n. 

“erie O’Connell came at the summons. A 
pretty, rosy-looking girl she was—her eyes as 
blue as the “ pleasant waters of the river Lee,” 
and her locks of a deep chestnut. Blushingly, 
she received the missive from Cousin Tim’s 
hand, while she greeted him with a familiarity 
that shocked her brother, who hurried away as 
fast as possible. 

For an hour or two after they had gone, Ellen 
sat gazing at the characters written on the paper 
before her. She could hardly believe herself 
awake. The letter breathed all kindness and af- 
fection, and her heart thrilled at the soft love- 
words that had dropped from the pen of the ar- 
dent and whole-souled writer. But one clause 
gave her a bitter heartache. It was this : 


“ Love, I feel that you will be sad, when I tell 
you what I am about to do; but good will come 
of it sometime. Holding as I do, and God help- 
ing me will always, to the faith of the holy 
church, I can have no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing myself in the British army, since their high 
Protestant pride and haughtiness refuse to enroll 
Roman Catholics in their lists. But, my own 
beloved, I will make myself a name somewhere, 
that will force your proud family to acknowledge 
me as their equal, at least. Much have I desired 
to become a soldier, and had I not met you, I 
should have been satisfied to have glory my sole 
mistress ; but since I have known a dearer hope 
even than glory, I will use that only as a step- 
ping-stone to my higher aim. I go on Monday 
to other lands, where the weight of an Irish arm 
and the courage of an Irish heart will be ac- 
knowledged of some value. I will earn a right 
to your hand, Ellen; and you will be true, 7 

. I goto join the Hungarians. Meet me 
this evening, by the tree where we have so often 
stood to see the sun rise, when Derrynane was 
buried in-sleep. And with all the rest, keep u 
faith and cou I see a bright star that 
know will bring me, at last, home to the haven of 
your loving heart. 

O’Learr.” 


Her meditations, which were so mixed with 
sweet and bitter that she could not decide which 
predominated, were broken in upon by the en- 
trance of a young girl about her own age. Tall 
and slender, with raven-black hair braided into a 
broad coronet about her finely-shaped head, a 
hand which was somewhat darkened by the sun, 
but perfect in shape and proportions, Catherine 
O’Connell, the sister of our friend Tim, was the 
most beautiful girl in all Raleigh—I might have 
said, in all Cork. Beside her, Ellen’s beauty, 
bright and rosy as it was, seemed tame and dull. 
What education had done for Ellen, Nature had 
forestalled in Catherine—“ me own sister Kitty,” 
as Tim called her. 

The same ha‘f intimacy subsisted between the 
two female cousins that was shared by their 
brothers ; but Catherine was more than Tim’s 
match in refinement and natural grace, while El- 
len was free from her brother’s: haughty pride. 
She therefore welcomed her cousin affectionately, 


and asked her to remain with her for several 
days. Catherine, however, declined, on the plea 
of her mother’s sickness. 

“T have come only on the urgent plea of Ar- 
thur O’Leary. He beseeches you, through me, 
to come to the place of meeting three days earlier 
than the time fixed in the letter. He goes to the 
continent on Thursday.” 

Ellen’s face flushed deeply. ‘‘ Methinks,” she 
said, “ that Mr. Arthur O’Leary has taken special 
pains to make everybody acquainted with the 
fact that he desires a meeting with me. I shall 
not meet him.” 

“O don’t, Ellen! You do not know why he 
confided in Tim and me. Your brother Daniel 
has been seeking to disgrace him in some way, 
to prevent his becoming a soldier; and he will 
not see you, lest he should be forced into a quar- 
rel with him. He is determined to avoid him un- 
til he is past his malice.” 

“Is thatso, my good Kate? Then I will foil 
Daniel’s intentions. He shall know that I have 
@ courage not to be intimidated, and a faith in 
Arthur that cannot be shaken. Kate, tell Arthur 
I will meet him; and will you go with me, so 
that there need be no chance for Daniel to be- 
lieve anything against me afterwards ?” 

Kate promised, and at dark they set out to- 
gether. Arthur was there. Perhaps the meet- 
ing and parting of lovers in their condition have 
been chronicled so often, that we could not find 
a single word of their conversation that had not 
been repeated a million times before—so the 
reader will please string together all the endear- 
ing epithets and sad exclamations that occur to 
him, and place them in the order most agreeable 
to himself. We shall be satisfied with any ar- 
rangement of a reasonable number of the said 
materials. Kate considerately turned down a 
long path, at the close of the interview ; and, the 
night being still, she did hear some small sounds 
resembling fireworks, but no light, nor indeed 
any great explosion. 

What apology can we offer for the gallant sol- 
dier, when we say that years intervened between 
that evening and his return? He did return, and 
brought home a whole frame and a consider- 
able amount of glory, the Hungarians giving all 
due credit and reward to Irish courage and 
prowess. Best of all, he married Ellen—her 
brother being satisfied that he might now, with 
justice, aspire to her hand ; while Tim was still 
constant in his lamentations that his sister Kitty 
had not been the favored one—“ jist the wife for 
asoldier.” But Kate had her own plans, and 
the marriage of his poor cousin with a young 
surgeon, a very intelligent and worthy young 
man, made Daniel O’Connell begin to think that 
her branch of the family was not so contemptible 
after all. He now treated Tim with more con- 
sideration, and at Ellen’s wedding there was 
quite a ceremionial of introduction of the rela- 
tives to certain high people. 

This wedding took place in 1770, when Arthur 
was about twenty-three years of age. He set- 
tled down as a country gentleman, hired a fine 
old place in Raleigh—the laws not then permit- 
ting Roman Catholics to own real estate—and 
made a pleasant and beautifal home, where both 
branches of the O’Connell family were equally 
recognized and gladly received. The peasantry 
acknowledged him as a sort of chief, and paid 
him that unlimited deference which his birth and 
creed alike dreW from them. For two or three 
years there was no trouble; but it had been 
gradually engendering in the f6olish jealousy of 
some of the neighbors who were of English 
blood. 

An opportunity occurred to favor the breaking 
out of a quarrel. One Morris, the owner of 
some fine horses, lost one of his best in a bet. 
The winner, unfortunately, was Arthur O’Leary, 
and the indignation and mortification of Morris 
were at fever heat. While smarting under the 
sting of losing a favorite horse, Morris met John 
Sinclair, an Englishman, who had often felt him- 
self aggrieved by the homage shown by the peas- 
antry to Arthur O’Leary. Morris’s red face 
betokened inward agitation, and Sinclair soon 
arrived at the cause of it. 

“ My dear sir!” said Sinclair, blandly, “don’t 
you know that a person of O’Leary’s faith can- 
not keep a horse of more than five pounds in 
value, according to the present law ?” 

“ I was not aware of that. Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

“ Very well! My course is taken then. I 
shall offer him that sum, and secure my horse.” 

A violent knocking at O’Leary’s door, half an 
hour afterwards, brought the master himself to 


ject of their terror. 


answer it. It was Morris himself; and his ex- 
cited state, and the insolent way in which he 
claimed the animal, drew Ellen to the parlor, 
trembling and pale. In vain she stood mutely 
beckoning to Arthur to leave him and come away, 
he declared that he would not give it up save 
with his own life. 

A warrant was made out before the day was 
over, aud served upon Arthur. Heresisted, and 
the result was that he was declared outlawed. 
The military were ordered out; and as they 
neared his residence, they met him and his ser- 
vants riding on the road, armed to the teeth. 
Meantime, Ellen was in a half-dying state at 
home. Once she was on the point of rushing 
out to find Arthur, but she was withheld by her 
servants. She was nearly frantic when the sound 
of pistols was heard; and at that sound she 
fainted—mercifully fainted. 

When she awoke from that long swoon, Ar- 
thur was lying in the next room, in the long 
sleep that knows no awakening. From that mo- 
ment a settled melancholy, almost amounting to 
insanity, was the portion of the heart-broken 
widow. 

Arthur was buried amidst the ruins of Kilerea 
Friary. After his death, a brother who had long 
been absent chanced to return home. The pas- 
sionate love which he had for Arthur, was now 
merged into a revenge that never slept. Un- 
ceasingly he kept watch of Morris, until he one 
evening saw him standing at an open window at 
his house. The next moment a pistol-shot laid 
Morris low. Charles O’Leary escapedto Amer- 
ica, where he died not many years ago. 


THE WYANDOTTE CAVE. 


Dr. D. L. Talbot, in an article in the Fort 
— Times, thus speaks of this cave:— 
“Wyandotte Cave, one of thé most extensive 
and remarkable in the world, is situated in Craw- 
ford county, Indiana, about twenty-five miles be- 
low New Albany, on Blue River. The Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky has hitherto been 
designated as the greatest known cave in the 
world. It may startle your scientific readers to 
hear me assert the fact that there is one stalag- 
mite alone in Wyandotte Cave more massive 
than all the stalagmites and stalactites in Mam- 
mouth Cave put together. This cave I have 
surveyed, and mapped a distance of twenty 
miles in length, and there are numerous avenues. 
I have never — to their end, although I 
have visited the cave, for scientific and other pur- 
poses, over a dozen different times, spending on 
one visit four days and nights within its dark- 
some halls. The Mammoth Cave is distinguished 
more for its vastness than its beauty; the Wyan- 
dotte for its great extent, its mammoth hall, its 
lofty ceilings, reaching frequently to the height 
of 267 feet, and especially for its numerous and 
beautiful natural fountains, which almost contin- 
ually meet the eye in every direction. A portion 
of this cave has been known and visited for over 
forty years. This portion is about three miles in 
length, and is termed the Old Cave. In 1850, a 
new door from within the old cave was discov- 
ered, which extended the caves united to about 
twelve miles in extent In 1853, a still newer 
discovery of ingress was accidentally made, 
which has added eight or ten miles thereto, and 
disclosed a plan of formation more extensive 
and more beautiful than any heretofore known. 
This cave contains every kind of formation pe- 
culiar to the Mammoth, and other caves, besides 
some my ! peculiar and unique formations found 
only at Wyandotte Cave.” 


MOORISH LADIES, 
AND A “ JACK-IN-THE-BOX.” 


To their eyes it was at first only a plain little 
box; but when I opened the lid, and out flew a 
a little black, frizzly devil, with horns and a tail, 
and a scarlet and white mouth, the sensation pro- 
duced could only be compared to the effect of a 
of fire falling into a barrel 

ll order was instantaneously lost ; they shouted 
and screamed like maniacs; they pressed close 
to each other, and huddled together in apparent 
terror. Had Milton’s Satan appeared bodily 
among them, he could not have been received 
with more awe than that which was for a short 
time evoked by the unexpected appearance of 
my little toy-devil. It is impossible to describe 
the excessively ludicrous appearance of all these 
fat women, bedizened with gold and paint, and 
glittering with costly jewels, endeavoring to press 
themselves together into the smallest possible 
space, in order to get out of the way of the ob- 
It was only after the la) 
of a little time, and by degrees, that their agita- 
tion calmed down. First one raised her head, 
and gave a timorous and distrustful glance ; then 
another and another, until several eyes were 
doubtingly cast upon the toy. But when I held it 
out to them, that they might examine it closely, 
a herd of frightened deer could not have st 
off with more alarm. However, by coaxing and 

rsuasion, they at last ventured to look u 

ess fear and suspicion. If familiarity did not 
uite breed contempt, it at least inspired confi- 
ence. At last they ventured to touch it, to 
handle it, to pass it from one to another.—Life 
in Morocco. 
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PACTOLUS. are like hers. You do not give her any object | to herself, “something which does not meet the | are established ; and surely Mr. Montgarnier will 


BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 
I have dreamed, and in dreams I have wandered 
By a mythical river of old, 
The beautiful river Pactolus, 
That changes its sands into gold. 
I stood on its banks when the moonlight 
Had met the sun's lingering beam, 
And they linked arms and joyously gamboled 
On the bright, golden shore of the stream. 


And I slept, yet I knew I was sleeping, 
And dreaned, though I knew ’twas a dream, 
For I saw the bright vision departing, 
And wept for the mythical stream. 
Then I woke, and the bright sun was throwing 
His gold arrows in on my floor, 
And a gold breasted robin was singing 
A song by my bedroom door. 


And it seemed on the flow of its music, 
Soft whispers were floating along, 

And I reached with my fancy and gathered 
These words from the stream of its song: 

** Rach heart has a beautiful river, 

More bright than Pactolus of old, 

That flows from a deep hidden fountain, 
And turns all it touches to gold.”” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


EDITH DORRANCE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue life of Edith Dorrance had flowed on in 
a smooth, almost unvaried stream of quiet happi- 
ness, Negative, perhaps, rather than positive 
happiness; and of a nature hardly exciting 
enough to a strong, impassioned heart, which 
might almost yearn for sorrow rather than to en- 
dure a continual calm. As it was, she had no 
choice. That power which we perhaps impious- 
ly call Providence, and which we identify in our 
minds only with chance, laid Edith’s path through 
soft and smiling scenes, avoiding the rocky 
mountain and the deep river. Her father’s 
wealth enabled him to procure every indulgence 
which she could ask ; and her mother and only 
brother were equally devoted to her gratification 
in all reasonable pleasures. 

Their residence was just far enough from a 
populous city to enable them to enjoy all its best 
attractions; while its retired situation gave them 
all the advantages of a country life. 

Theirthouse had been the ancient family man- 
sion of the Montgarniers, the last heir of which 
had gone abroad some years before, and left it in 
charge of an old servant, to be sold. Mr. Dor- 
rance had seen and admired its locality, and lost 
no time in calling it his own. Here he brought 
his young bride, and here his two children were 
born and reared ; and here too passed away twen- 
ty years of calm repose and cheerfal, though, it 
must be confessed, not very sprightly life. At 
all events, it was a life of which Frank Dorrance, 
the brother of Edith, was soon tired, after enter- 
ing upon manhood ; and he earnestly besought 
his father to allow him some change, if it were 
only for a brief year. 


Reluctantly —for the heart of Mr. Dorrance | 


was bound up in the presence of his children — 
he permitted him to be absent for a tour to the 
south of Europe; and it was very near the time 
of his return. 

Edith’s life, during her brother’s absence, had 
been even more monotonous than ever before. 
She had fallen into a state, which, if not abso- 
lutely melancholy, was still calculated to excite 
the deepest anxiety in her parents. Music, paint- 
ing — everything which she had hitherto loved, 
seemed distasteful to her now. All occupation 
was neglected, and she turned from anything 
like amusement with a feeling like that of abso- 
late disgust. 

In this state of things, Mr Dorrance called in 
an old and highly valued physician, and begged 
him to prescribe for his daughter. He visited 
her as if by chance, watched her through a whole 
day of listlessness, and then gravely wrote a pre- 
scription and gave it to the father when alone. 
Mr. Dorrance glanced at it hastily, and then 
looked Dr. Wells full in the face. “ Trifling 
with my daughter’s health, sir?” The doctor 
laughed. ‘Forgive me, my dear friend,” he 
gaid. “I have written a strange prescription, I 
know, but the only one that will cure her. It 
stands thus : 

— tro 1 grain. 
suff. 

“ Depend on it, this is a wholesome remedy 

for one diseased like Edith. I know of no strong, 


to live for save herself; and we all know by ex- 
perience how se/f palls and tires, if not mingled 
with an active benevolence towards others. Give 
Edith employmgat; something to do for the 
poor; give her some sorrow to bear; if not her 
own, let her take another’s trouble. It will hang 
heavy upon her only until she is herself able to 
minister to the sorrowing. When that moment 
comes, her own mind will be at peace, because 
she has imparted peace to some wounded spirit. 
Believe me, this is all the medicine Edith needs.” 


The father mused long upon the doctor's 
words, and his judgment,acknowledged their 
wisdom. Edith had, he knew, felt too little of 
the changes which come to all; and some day 
they would come to her with tenfold weight, be- 
cause so long delayed. He must keep his bird 
no longer in the glass case in which he had so 
carefully enshrined her; but must allow her to 
come out into the stern battle of life. Such was 
his resolution, at the very moment that other 
events were preparing for her, which his love or 
wisdom could neither foresee nor avert. 

It was a mild and genial evening near the lat- 
ter end of May. The orchard blooms were 
showering down beauty and fragrance, and the 
warm, spring air was vocal with the song of birds 
in the branches, retiring to their newly made 
nests. In the west, the topaz clouds marked 
where the sun had gone down in his glory, and 
left behind him a glory scarcely less resplendent, 
and far more beautiful than hisown. The short, 
crisp grass was fast assuming the emerald hue of 
summer, and the tender green of the trees was 
gradually giving way to a deeper tint. 

Edith and her father had just returned from a 
walk, and were about to join Mrs. Dorrance at 
the tea table, when the sound of horses’ feet 
broke the quiet stillness of the hour. Frank 
Dorrance had returned! He was not alone. A 
young man accompanied him, whom he intro- 
duced as his friend Eugene Montgarnier. The 
name struck familiarly on the ear of Mr. Dor- 
rance, and he remembered well that the property 
on which he had so long dwelt, once belonged to 
that name. He welcomed the stranger with ev- 
ery demonstration of hospitality, and was pleased 
to see Edith’s cheek lighted up with a glow which 
it had not worn for a long time, as the young 
man was eagerly talking to her of their adven- 
tures upon the road. She was all attention, her 
eyes betraying the interest she felt in the narra- 
tion. The guest tarried long, enjoying every at- 
tention that could be bestowed on him. Still 
there was something in his manner which did not 
altogether suit Edith’s fastidious taste, educated 
as it had been to perfect refinement, in the solita- 
} ry home im which she had been reared. It was 
not for want of frankness on his part, for, appa- 
rently, he was open as day; and his singular 
brusqueness and sincerity had been the theme of 
Frank’s eulogiums from the time he had arrived. 
Perhaps it was that it was too conspicuous; that 
he made a parade of being candid. At any rate, 
he commented on Edith’s faults with a freedom 

that would have ill become any but a near and 
dear friend, and excited her anger, from the cir- 
cumstance ot his being a stranger, and not from 
reluctance to have her faults spokenof. Indeed, 
his assumed sway over Frank often provoked 
and annoyed Edith, although her brother would 
not allow that it was so. The father and mother 
were of Frank’s opinion, and Edith had the mor- 
tification of being quite alone in hers. 

Worse still, she found that the family were ab- 
solutely speculating upon an alliance with Mont- 
garnier, of which she was to be the connecting 
link ; and with the natural repugnance of female 
pride to having the hand disposed of without 
consent of the heart, she grew even colder and 
more distant to their guest. 

“Can you not see, dear mother,” she ex- 
claimed one day, when his praises had sickened 
her of even his name, “can you not see how hate- 
ful this is becoming to me? How can you join 
your voice to that of his too partial friends, to 
make me hate, where I am now simply repug- 
nant?” 

Mrs. Dorrance sighed, but promised to leave 
her undisturbed. Just then, Mr. Dorrance en- 
tered, and, in a few words, informed them that 
proposals had been made him, from Montgar- 
nier, for Edith’s hand, and expressed the strong- 
est desire that they should be accepted. In vain 


imperative in his demands that she should re- 
ceive his visits, and try to like him; and left her 


to prepare for his reception. 


she pleaded dislike. Mr. Dorrance was quite | 


ear. I will see him, and it shall not be the fault 
of my woman’s wit, if I do not find it out.” 

A moment afterward, Eugene Montgarnier, 
handsome and confident as ever, entered the room 
where she sat. There was an air of assurance 
about him, as if he deemed himself irresistible. 
Could any one resist those dainty locks, those 
piercing black eyes, and all the artillery of his 
lady-killing attractions? No thought of defeat 
came into his brain. 

“Your father, Miss Dorrance,” he commenced, 
“has given me leave to ascertain how far I may 
be successful in winning your affections.” 

“ Do not name it, Mr. Montgarnier. I can- 
not consent to such a conversation, and beg you 
to spare me the pain of continuing this interview.” 

“How! did your treatment of me on the first 
evening of my arrival, prepare me for an answer 
like this ?”’ 

“I do not know how far my attention to you 
as a stranger, and the friend of my brother, might 
have led you to anticipate a more intimate rela- 
tion ; but believe me, the rites of hospitality were 
not blended with any unusual sentiment for the 
person receiving it.” 

“But I have another and more powerfal in- 
centive to offer you to become my wife; what I 
think you will have little difficulty in acknowl- 
edging is ot some weight. Perhaps you do not 
know that your futher only owes his wealth to 
my forbearance — that it is in my power at any 
time to make his claim to this property void, and 
of no effect.” 

Edith started, but quickly recovered her com- 
posure. 

“I trust there are no considerations of a mer- 
cenary nature, that would influence either my 
father or myself, in any decision on principle,” 
she said proudly. 

Montgarnier muttered something like a threat 
between his closed teeth; but she gave no heed 
to it, and wenton. “Nothing can make me 
change my mind, and therefore it is best to ter- 
minate this interview, and our intercourse now 
and forever.” 

“I go, then, to tell your father of the destruc- 
tion you bring upon him,” answered her auditor. 

Tormented by a thousand conjectures, Edith 
sat where he left her, musing upon his strange 
and unwelcome words. She heard the door of 
her father’s study open, and she doubted not that 
it admitted Montgarnier. Half an hour elapsed, 
and she saw her father walking slowly, and with 
a troubled air, toward the stables. Terrified lest 
he had heard the evil tidings which had been 
threatened, and was growing desperate, she has- 
tily followed him. He seemed to shrink at her 
approach, but allowed her to place her arm with- 
in his, and walk with him to the bottom of the 
garden. His face was very pale, and his whole 
bearing sad and dejected. 

“ Edith,” he said at length, “ would it trouble 
you very much, if you knew that our situation 
was to be changed at any time, from affluence to 
poverty a ” 

“No, father,” she answered, “ not for myself. 
I should feel sorry for you and my mother, be- 
cause you are now too old to begin life anew; 
but for Frank and myself, I do think it would be 
a blessing. We have been too much indulged ; 
and I do not see how we can ever develop to 
any higher character than we have attained, while 
life is so full of uninterrupted enjoyment.” 

Mr. Dorrance thought of the doctor’s words 
in regard to Edith; and he felt that the storm 
might indeed be brewing, which would bring to 
his child that ‘real trouble” which had been 
prescribed as a healthful medicine. He said no- 
thing that Edith could construe into a belief that 
he knew any impending trouble ; but she argued 
something from his questioning, and her imagi- 
nation did the rest. 

She did not wait long in doubt. Seeing her 
brave and courageous look, Mr. Dorrance told 
her all., She did not flinch from a single word ; 
but she was surprised at his not speaking of the 
remedy which their guest had proposed for all this. 

* He tells me that he can bring proof that he 
is the rightful heir to this estate ; that his grand- 
father could not lawfally sell or convey it to any 
one, and that he can demand the entire rent for 
the whole term for which I have held it.” 

“ Will it ruin you, dear father?” 

“ Thank God, no!” said Mr. Dorrance. “Our 
little farm in Coverdale is our own. Would to 
heaven we had never left it!” 

“Then, why not remove to it at once, and 
spare us the mortification of being ejected trom 


not presume to remain our guest any longer.” 

“Why, Edith! Do you not love this man?” 

“ Are you serious, father ?”’ 

“Perfectly. Hetold me that your scruples had 
all vanished, and that it was only to make you 
the possessor of this estate, that he wished to 

bring these proofs; and further added that you 
knew and approved of his plan.” 

“Father! it is not possible! You must have 
misunderstood him. I positively refused him ; 
and then—not till then—did he threaten me 
with loss of property to you.” 

Nothing had been permanently fixed on, ex- 
cept the determination to remain quiet until 
Montgarnier produced his proofs; a measure 
which he seemed to delay, from some motive or 
other — and also to delay his departure, although 
Mr. Dorrance had politely hinted that he would 
prefer being alone with his family. Frank had 
begun to think that his friend was after all not so 
near perfection as he had thought him; and as 
for Edith, she would not make her appearance. 

Mr. Dorrance was walking alone at some dis- 
tance from the house, late one evening, when he 
heard Montgarnier’s voice in conversation with 

some one whose tones he could not recognize. 
In answer to some question asked by his com- 
panion, be heard the young man say, “I have 
had hopes, all along, that the girl would relent, 
and marry me at once. Then, you know, I 
should be safe. But she does not believe my sto- 
ry, while the father and mother do. They be- 
lieve, good, simple old souls! that I can dispos- 
sess them at anytime! I only hope that my 
poor old grandfather wont rise from his grave 
to prove me a liar—” 

A few whispered sentences were unintelligiblo, 
but at parting, he heard the words, “ never fear ; 
you shall have your share, if I can make these 
circumstances work together. Be here to-mor- 
row at ten, with your proofs! ha, ha, proofs! 
and we will try our lack. This evening I shall 
devote to one more attempt to sce the daughter. 
Be prompt and wary.” 

Mr. Dorrance waited until the footsteps disap- 
peared, and then returned home by a short path. 
He was seated quietly in his arm-chair when 
Montgarnier returned, with his wife and son near 
him. They could not prevail on Edith to come 
down, but gave her a hasty insight into the facts. 

“T know not if I ought to spare you, young 
man, from public disgrace. Forbearance here is 
not a virtue; for you may more successfully plot 
other villanies as deep as this.” 

“Never, Mr. Dorrance. Believe me when 1 
say, that I was not the original plotter of this; 
and believe me also when I say, that had not my 
tempter come to me again this evening, I should 
have given up my share of the conspiracy against 
your fortune. Spare me—if not for my own 
sake, spare me for my mother’s. Frank, you will 
have pity upon me, when I tell you that the in- 
stigator was pone other than Du Plessis, the 
gamester, and that I owe him large sams at play, 
which he had threatened to expose to my uncle, 
unless I employed these means to raise tho 
money for his demands.” 

Occasionally, in my walks through the city, I 
meet a squalid looking man, with red eyes and 
shuffling gait, who never looks one directly in 
the face, but, after skulking about the corners of 
the publie streets, turns aside into a poor, dark 
court, which corresponds Well.with his shabby 
clothes. You would hardly believe this mian to 
be the once handsome and gay Eugene Mont- 
garnier; but truth is stranger than fiction, and, 
as he is now known by-a less imposing name, 
he is not recognized by those who formerly knew 
him as such, and the gayest man in Boston. 

It was but the other day that a handsome car- 
riage, in which were a lady and some children, 
was driven rapidly through the street. A man, 
poor and abject looking, was on the crossing. 
A sudden check from the driver alone prevented 
him from being thrown to the ground. The la- 
dy looked eagerly out to see if any one was hurt, 
and resumed-her geat. without discovering who it 
was that had so narrowly escaped. But he knew 

her! One could tell that, even if he had not been 
heard to mutter to himself the nameot Dorrance. 

“ Who was that lady?” I asked of the com- 
panion with whom I was walking. 

“Mrs. Kingston, of Worcester,” he answered. 
“She was formerly Edith Dorrance, of L——.’» 

“ And that man,” I said, “‘ was- Montgarnier. 
Of course you remember his history.” 

“Ts it possible? Tryly, the,way of the trans- 


gressor is hard!” 
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PARAGUAY. CENTRAL AMERICA. 


TUNIS. NEW ZEALAND. 


PRUSSIAN, MAN-OF-WAR. 
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WING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JAPAN. FRANCE. ENGLISH UNION JACK. 
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HAYTI. TRIPOLI. 


VENICE. BATAVIA. 


HUNGARIAN, REVOLUTIONARY. PORTUGAL, MERCHANT. PORTUGAL, MAN-OF-WAR. SPAIN, MAN-OF-WAR. 


FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 


| SICILY. NORWEGIAN, 
Mm FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


ENGLISH RED ENSIGN. ARABIA. 
CNILI. SWITZERLAND. MOROCCO. TURKEY. GREECE. 
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ALGIERS. HOLLAND. EGYPT. Pf 
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SMOKING THEM OUT: 
— 08, — 
WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 


BY MAURICE 

Apour the middic of Jane, 1675, the inbab- 
itante of Lancaster were thrown into ap unusual 
state of alarm by the announcement that King 
Philip hed broken weaty with the whites, and 
with Sagamore Sam, chief of the Nashaways, and 
several other inferior sachems, had formed a 
league to exterminate, if possible, every white 
settler within the then limited settiement uf © ye 


province” of Massachusetts, and also by the | 


still more startling information that, at the head 


intellectual and warlike chieftain of the carly 
Paritan times, was then on his resistless march 
towards Lancaster, and ere many days might be 
expected to fall upon the town. 

Although they bad enjoyed many years’ un- 
interrupted tranquillity in consequence of the 
familiarity and friendship of the Nashaways and 
Nipnets, yet they had not allowed themselves 
during all this time, to remain idle, and two 
strong garrisons, or block houses, had been 
erected in different quarters of the town. One 
garrison was under the command of the Rev. Mr. 
Rowlandson, and the other was maintained by 
Captain Kerley, an experienced officer, who had 
considerable knowledge of Indian warfare. The 
news of Philip’s approach was brought into the 
town by Seth Farrar, a little after noon on the 
2ist of June, and the inhabitants, as before 
stated, rushed in great alarm to the garrisons ; 
but the Indians, although they were seen hover- 
ing on the outskirts of the town just before sun- 
set, made no attack upon them, although the fact 
of their close proximity to a deadly foe debarred 
all repose to the occupants of the garrisons 
through that long night of agonized suspense. 

All the next day they waited, but no attack 
was made, and on the following day the inhab- 
itants returned to the peaceful occupancy of their 
homes, but on the 22d of August, following, an 
attack was made, so sudden, that nearly half the 
inhabitants of the town fell at the first onslaught. 

The Indians distributed their forces so as to 
attack the town in five places at once. Most of 
the unfortified houses were destroyed, but neither 
of the garrisons suffered a like fate. Some 
twenty women and children were carried into 
captivity, though some of them subsequently re- 
turned to the settlements. 

In the height of the carnage a foraying party 
composed of five savages, having penetrated to 
the house of a settler named John Divol, situated 
in a hollow among the hills, surprised him in a 
field some sixty rods from the house, where he 
was instantly shot and scalped. Mrs. Divol, 
who had been an eye-witness from the house, of 
this barbarous spectacle, and being a woman of 
remarkable courage and nerve, seized two load- 
ed muskets and succeeded in shooting two 
of the savages and barricading the house before 
the surviving three could reach her to prevent it. 
She then loaded the empty muskets and with 
wonderful adroitness managed to shoot one of 
the three through a friendly loop-hole. 

Determined to revenge their fallen comrades 
and seeing no possible way of forcing an en- 
trance at the door, they quickly mounted to the 
roof, which was low, with the intention of de- 
scending to the room below by way of the chim- 
ney, but Mrs. Divol, who instantly comprehend- 
ed the object of this move, thrust a large bundle 
of straw up the flue, and ignited it just as the 
foremost Indian had commenced his descent. 
She next seized a hatchet and stood ready to 
receive him. She was not obliged to wait long, 
for the smoke and heat of the blazing straw 
brought him down in a hurry. 

On his arrival he was too near dead to offer 
any serious resistance, and with a couple of well 
directed blows from her hatchet she succeeded in 
despatching another of her deadly foes. Secing 
the tragical fate of his last surviving companion, 
thé remaining savage leaped from the roof and 
commenced beating a hasty retreat before the in- 
domitable enemy. But here Mrs. Divol, with 
characteristic forethought, knowing that if this 
oné succeeded in effecting his escape there was 
the chance of his bringing others to molest her, 
unbarred the door, and seizing the other musket 
which she had previously loaded, but had not 
discharged till now, tuok deliberate aim at the re- 
treating foe and shot him dead at the distance of 
two hundred yards. 
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TERME —INVARIAGLY IN ADVANCE 
One copy. one pear .... 
One copy two years ‘ 
Dive coptes ome year 
copies. ome year (and one te the getter up 
of the club 
Gee copy of + ome copy 
Tes Pisce of together, 68 & per 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RC Belem, Mase — Capital punishment war long cave 
ab dished Nerea, 

— Thee Louteriiic and Nachrilie Raiiroed etl! be 
com pleted by the middie of Neowem ber 

Srupest le Peart «t le nouvelle Margue- 
rite war eritten by Charice Nedier 

“ Taapen,” Concord, According to 


| te the China Telegra, 4- for the 
of some fifteen hundred warriors, Philip, the most 


Bineteen free ports in teh Bast whieh 
was for June let gener 
thon Uvwing to protests from the proteetioniat rty 
to Amsterdam end Rotterdam the importation of 
ton aed woolen manu fectures be to be prohibited 

C. C —Macadamising was first introduced inte Bogland 
by McAdam, a Seotchman 

Porn. —The term na wre (a sport of nature) is ap- 
plied to anything uonatural in the phy «deal world 

Reaper animals which go into the state of hiberna- 
tion, the blood ceases to circulate, or circulates ve 
slowly ; the pulsations of the arteries are stopped oad, 
on opening a vein, no blood, or merely a few drops, 
issues from the orifice. 

Voraceur.—During the year 1850, up to June 3), the 
total number of boats burnt aud otherwise lost on the 
western rivers was seventy-four; flatboats lost, thirty- 
six. Number of tives lost, three hundred and twenty- 
seven. Value of boats and cargoes, $1,7)0,520. 

R. C.—James Hillbouse, the author of Perey's Masque 
and “ Hadad” died January 5, 1841 

8, 8.—A new cable containing rix conducting wires — 
yd laid between Folkest and I It 

and strongest cabie ever made, ‘its 
—w ten tons per miie. 

Mars. C. B.. Medford, Mass —Bristol diamonds or Bristol 
stones are small and brilliant crystals of quartz found 
in the neighborhood of Bristol, England. 

Tyro, Boston —From official returns it appears that the 
number of printing-offices in France is but 1087. 
These employ 9500 3000 and 
900 correctors and overseers. The product of the whole 

walued at millions of dollars. 

* Reaister.”—The deficit in the t-office de ent 
for the last fiscal year was $4, — 


THE ATHENEUM GALLERY. 

Among the many attractions which render a 
summer sojourn in the city more than tolerable, 
is the exhibition of paintings and statuary now 
open in the galleries of the Atheneum, Beacon 
Street. It is a great privilege to be able to step 
from the crowded street into the presence of such 
transcripts of varied nature as greet one on every 
side upon the well-filled walls of the picture-gal- 
lery ; to pass a quiet hour there, and to photo- 
graph on the sensitive plates of memory images 
of beauty which will live there while lite endures, 
ready to start forth at a hint, perfect and un- 
dimmed. From a few moments passed there the 
other day, we carried away some most vivid and 
agreeable impressions ; and the hasty examina- 
tion then made led us to believe that this is the 
best exhibition we have enjoyed in that locality. 
In the first place, there is a pleasing dearth of 
portraits of ladies and gentlemen in fashionable 
garments, smiling intensely from highly-var- 
nished canvasses, though a few good heads in 
oils and crayon have been admitted. Wight is 
represented in this department; Alfred Ordway 
has one finely colored head ; there is a good por- 
trait by Walter M. Brackett ; and Rowse, Cheney, 
Hartwell, and T. M. Johnston, have crayons 
which will amply repay study. 

From the mass of paintings exhibited, we only 
lingered before those of rare merit. Thus while 
we paused to refresh our memory with a look at 
the exquisite “Holy Family,” by Page, we turned 
from his “ Birth of Venus.” The former is the 
best, the latter the worst picture he ever painted. 
Of the genre pictures, the best, and it is excellent, 
is E. Johnson’s “‘ Negro Life at the South (191).” 
This painting has already figured in the New 
York exhibition, and was much commended by 
the connoisseurs. Its liveliness, variety and nat- 
uralness commend it to every one who has eyes 
to see, while it has artistic merits which reward 
a critical study. Are you for a picture on a 
grander scale, and appealing to deeper emotions? 
Look at that “ Dying Brigand,” by E. H. May. 
It will remind you of the Dying Gladiator. Life 
is ebbing away from the powerful frame; the 
cheeks are ashen, and “ Death’s pale standard is 
advanced there.” The bandit has fired his last 
shot; his useless musquetoon lies beside him, 
and now, as the agonies of remorse and dissola- 
tion together rack his frame, he is half dragged 
by his faithful wife, half drags himself, through 
the crimson dust to the wayside shrine of the 
Madonna, where he will breathe his last. 

But let us turn from this unpleasant subject. 
The “ Wadsworth Oak” (287) is a nice, cool, 
breezy picture, most delicately touched in by J. 
F. Kensett, one of our best landscapists, a care- 
ful student of nature, to whom she lovingly un- 


veils her beauties. Away to Naples. Here is a 


grand view of ¢ Capri, by A. Bierstadt, a forcibly 
drawn and finely colored picture. The sweep of 
the waves, the gleam of the white sunshine on 
the water, the frowning line of coast and the 
fantastic rocks, are al! admirably rendered and 
highly effective 

G. Hall's Don (Qeixotte” le admirable ia 
color, while bis large fruit plece (209) ie mane 
of chromatic eplendors, perfectly true to na- 
tere. Gifferd’s “ Mansfield Mountain, 
Vermont,” (No. 83.) is a fine specimen of at 


mosphenc effect Yuu soem to stand with those 


figures on the stern, splintered :idge, and gaze 
over through the bright mist that fille the yawn 
ing abyes, at the swelling mountain chain that 


soars up cloud like into, rather than against the 
shy The Roman Campagna, (No 278 jby W 
S. Haseltine, is « floe painting, W. W 
Dana has some very clever pictures, the subjects 
being French landscape and life 

But we must pause for the present. We have 
written a rambling article about a brief ramble 
through the gallery, but not in vain, if we indace 
any one to visit it who would otherwise remain 
unaware of its very great attractions. 


THE DUTTON CHILDREN, 
We have several times referred to these inter- 


esting girls, who unitedly do not weigh as much | 


as the celebrated Gen. Tom Thumb. Some 
weeks since we published in the Pictorial their 
portraits. We notice by our exchanges that at 
every place they appear, more persons apply than 
can be admitted ; and all, especially the ladies, 
are delighted with them. The Portland papers 
state that eight thousand persons visited them 
there in four days, and many persons went sev- 
eral times and were not able to gain admission ; 
and that in the last day of their levees in that 
city, fifteen hundred more applied for admission 
than their large Mechanics’ Hall would contain. 
They are probably the most interesting speci- 
mens of humanity on the face of the globe. They 
are so intelligent, so tiny, so sprightly, so every 
way interesting in body and mind, that we really 
feel interested in them, and urge all of our read- 
ers to attend at least one of their levees, if they 
can at any time do so even by riding a few miles. 
They are under the management of Albert Nor- 
ton, Esq. Thousands of our readers have al- 
ready seen them, and know that what we say of 
them is strictly correct. 


Curnese Wit Wispom.—When a man 
seeks advice and wont follow it, the Celestials 
compare him to ‘‘a mole that’s continually call- 
ing out for the newspaper.” A drunkard’s nose 
is said to be “a lighthouse, warning us of the 
little water that passes underneath.” If a man 
is fond of dabbling in law, they say “he bathes 
in a sea of sharks.” The father who neglects 
his child is said ‘to run through life with a wild 
donkey tied to his pigtail.” The young wife ot 
an old man is compared to “ the light of a sick 
bedroom.” Their picture of ambition is “a 
Mandarin trying to catch a comet, by putting 
salt on its tail.” Mock philanthropy is described 
by one of their greatest poets, as “ giving a mer- 
maid a pair of boots.” 


> 


Aquatic.—There was great excitement in 
Kansas City lately, on the introduction of a water 
cart to sprinkle the streets. The boys hurrahed, 
the newspaper reporters followed it from street 
to street to see how it worked, and a good heart- 
ed old woman ran out to inform the driver that 
all his water was wasting. 


Sreaxinc Frencu.—Clapp, of the Gazette, 
says, and he ought to know, that we have but 
three actors in the country who pronounce the 
French language well upon the stage—Mr. Henry 
Placide, Mr. William Warren and Mr. John 
Nickinson. 


Saratoca.—The Saratoga Springs hotels are 
now crowded with visitors. There are quite a 
number of families from the West— Chicago, 
Milwaukie, St. Louis, and other Western cities, 
taking the lead for the present. 


Tue Fastest Trip.—The new steamer John 
Brooks has run from Bridgeport to New York in 
three hours, the quickest water trip ever made 
between the two places. 


» 


East anp West.—The Commercial Bulletin 
says pithily, that sunrise and sunset must be the 
only boundary of “ down East” and “out West.” 
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BOSTON A WATERING-PLACE, 

We believe our neighbor of the Advertiser 
was the first to discover that Boston was a water- 
ing-place, and deserving of patronage on that 
account, and now several of our oldest inhab- 
iHtants and some of oar younger ones have be- 
come proselytes to the theory. This is manifest 
in the increase of boating and yachting. I has 
been found by experiment that after building 
some of the the world, le 
necessary to send them to remote points of the 
coast, bat that they will actually float in Reston 
Bay sad on Charts Kiver. Consequently oar 
we don't mean dory) le becoming 
intensely nautical. biee shirts and tarpealo hate 
have had « rive, seulle are more in request 
than during the palmiest days of phrenology, 
and “catching crabs’ ts favorite amusement 
with amateur oarsmen. All this is very pleasant, 
and we rejoice that aquatic sports have come into 
fashion ima city enjoying so many advantages 
for their parsuit 


doves 


HORSE AND MAN, 

Some of the quadrupeds in New York fare a 
great deal better than many of the bipeds in that 
curious microcosm. The stables on the Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y., are described as very laxurious 
affairs—built of brick and treestone, with much 
architectural display, lighted with gas and sup- 
plied with Croton water, with large and roomy 
stalls. In one, owned by a wealthy banker, late- 
ly a foreign minister, are half a dozen splendid 
coach and saddle horses, a beautiful Shetland 
pony and a cow, half a dozen dogs, and some 
Guinea pigs. Everything about the place is kept 
as neat as a pin, the horses are littered with fine 
hay, occupy large, airy stalls, and seem highly to 
appreciate their home comforts. ‘The whole in- 
terior of the stable is handsomely painted. In 
the coach-house are three or four rich, heavy 
coaches, of European manufacture, and an 
American phexton. 

An Visitor.—One of the old habitues 
of Saratoga Springs, now there, is a wealthy 
planter from Arkansas, named Walworth, who 
has been blind for several years. He is accom- 
panied by a retinue of servants and attendants. 
Last year he made his will, and bequeathed some 
$250,000 for charitable objects ; among his other 
bequests was the sum of $50,000 to the State of 
New York towards founding a hospital for the 
blind; if the State should refuse to accept it, it 
is to go to the State of Michigan, and if not ac- 
cepted by Michigan, it is to go to Ohio. 


Tue American Boston —This is 
one of the largest and best hotels in the United 
States, and a great favorite with the travelling 
public. The house is kept on a model plan of 
neatness, order, and liberal elegance. We are 
gratified to know of its great and continued suac- 
cess. Let our readers, when they visit Boston, 
give the American Housea call. See the adver- 
tisement in another column of this paper. 


Mrs. Cunnincuam—Mrs. Virginia Cun- 
ningham, whom we are sorry to lose from the 
Museum, is engaged for the coming season by 
DeBar as leading lady of the St. Louis Theatre, 
and the St. Charles, N.O. Mrs. Canningham 
is a beautiful woman and an excellent actress. 


IncrEASE OF Revenve.—The duties col- 
lected at New Orleans on foreign goods during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, were 
$2,103,066 41, against $2,034,554 14 in 1858, 
showing an increase this year of $68,512 27. 


Tue Rave s.—These Zouaves of the stage 
are astonishing and delighting the New Yorkers. 
They are always attractive even when “the 
times are out of joint.” They never did a better 
business than during the panic of 1857. 


Minor’s Lepce Licurnouse.—This im- 
mense and costly structure will be completely 
finished next year. It will present the appear- 
ance of a huge granite pillar rising out of the 
ocean, crowned by a brilliant lantern. 


Tut Crors.—The crops are coming in finely ; 
there will be plenty to eat next winter, and, if no 
European war turns up, the people will be sup- 
plied with food at moderate prices. 


Epwin Bootn.—Some of the New York 
critics have been attacking this brilliant young 
actor very savagely—sorry for them. 
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A SCENE IN A BALI-ROOM, 

Speaking of Lola Montez, who is now in Lon- 
don, the other day, to a travelled friend, he re 
lated an anecdote of one of her affairs on the 
continent, which shows that she was sometimes 
foiled in spite of her audacity. Some years age 
she was passing a few days at Baden Baden, so 
famed for its miscellancous company, and the 
Bttrections of tts gaming tables, which are tarmed 
out by the duke Having subscribed for ticket 
to a grand ball, she presented herself at the door 
of the ball room, dressed splendidly and glitter 
ing with diamonds. (Clencing at ber card, the 


door beeper coolly informed her that she cowl! 


not be admitted. Lola stated that she hed rub 
scribed. The door keeper leformed her that her 


mame wee oot on bic check liet, and that it woeld | 


not have been received on the subscription if she 
had been better known. He added that the price 
of her ticket would be restored to her 

This was too mach for the fery temper of Lola, 
and the unfortunate door keeper soon measured 
his length upon the floor, while the triamphant 
danseuse boldly entered the ball-room and took 
her seat between two German baronesses, creat- 
ing « prodigious flatter and sensation in the hall. 
After the lapse of a few moments, a grave-look- 
ing gentleman in black approached, and bowing 
stiffly, said 

“M'lle Lola Montez, I presume? I beg to 
tell you, madam, that you cannot be permitted 
to remain in this room. You must retire.” 

“ Sir!” said Lola, starting up, “I shall not 
leave the room.” 

“ Then, madam, I shall be under the unpleas- 
ant necessity of removing you under the escort 
of a corporal and four men.” 

“ Sir, you have insulted me, and I demand 
gentlemanly satisfaction. Choose your arm.” 

“I choose infantry, madam,” replied the gen- 
tleman in black—“ the grenadiers of the line. 
Know that I am the Bailiff of Baden-Baden, and 
am authorized to call upon the military. I am 
going to the barracks now, and if I find you 
here on my return, I shall have to escort you to 
the guard-house. Moreover, you have but twen- 
ty-four hours to remain in the duchy. If you 
persist in remaining after that time, the most un- 
pleasant consequences to yourself will follow.” 

Finding that she had a resolute man to deal 
with, and doubting her ability to cope with the 
whole military force of the place, Lola, like a 
wise general, beat a retreat, and retired from the 
enemy’s territory within the given time. 


> 


A Heroine.—Among the wounded at Ver- 
celli was a canteen-woman who received a bul- 
let in the thigh, at the affair of Turbigo. After 
seeing several of the soldiers falling round her, 
she seized a musket and joined in the bayonet- 
charge on the Austrians. This young woman at- 
tracted the notice of the emperor. At first it was 
thought advisable to amputate the wounded limb. 
“Tam not afraid of the operation,” said she, 
“but I wont submit to it; for if I lose my leg, 
how can I follow my regiment?”’ She is now 
getting well, and will probably be able to con- 
tinue the campaign in a few weeks. 


Tue turREE Kisses —Herr Hacklander, the 
Stuttgard author, says life has three kisses that 
are crises :— The first is that which the mother 
presses on the new-born infant’s head; the sec- 
ond that which the newly-wedded bride bestows 
on your lips ; the third that which love or friend- 
ship closes your eyes, when your career on earth 
is ended.” 


Sock anp Busx1n.—The buskin was a high- 
heeled boot used by the Roman and Greek actors 
to give elevation to the stature. Buskin is used 
in contradistinction to the sock (socus), the flat- 
soled shoe worn by comedians ; hence both terms 
came to be used to express the tragic and comic 
drama. 


Sweet Business.—Thompson, the great New 
York confectioner, has retired on a half million. 
Taylor, near by, pays him $4000 per year for ten 
years not to let his place for a continuation of 
the business. 


Waruike.—The U. S. government is sending 
10,000 muskets from Springfield Armory to Cal- 
ifornia. The guns are soldered up in tin cases in- 
side wooden boxes, to protect them from moisture. 

Mr. Cuoate.—Mr. Choate never used opium. 
Strong tea was the steepest article he ever drunk, 
and in not over quantities at that. 


THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


WHits. BLUE. 


YELLOW. GREEN. 


In obedience to the reiterated requests of nu- 
merous regular subscribers, as well as agents, we 
have pjaced on pages 120 and 121 of the present 
numbgr, the elaborate flag map, carefully drawn 
and gngraved for us some years since, our copies 
containing it having been long ago exhausted by 
the demand. This sheet is invaluable for refer- 
ence; and to render it complete, we publish 
herewith a key to the colors of the flags, these 
colors being invariably indicated by engravers in 
the direction of the lines of shading, or by 
the insertion of dots, as in the accompanying 
cuts. These flags, as emblems of nationality, 
are dear to the heart of every people. They are 
associated with all our peaceful displays and civic 
and military celebrations, and in time of danger, 
their display rallies ever brave and stout heart. 
To an American, the casual sight of the stars 
and stripes in a foreign land causes a thrill of 
joy and pride that language can hardly picture, 
while a thousand glorious historical memories 
are evoked at the glittering constellation of its 
union, and the blood-red color that streams 
athwart its field. 


> 


A true Barsam.—Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry is traly a balsam and a blessing to 
invalids. It contains the pure balsamic princi- 
ple of the Wild Cherry, the balsamic properties 
of tar and of pine. Its ingredients, which are 
mingled after the true principle of chemistry, are 
all balsamic, and therefore it is safe and sure in 
effect. Coughs, colds, consumption and bron- 
chial troubles disappear under its genial balsamic 
influence, as though charmed away. Probably 
no medicine has ever reached to so extended a 
popularity in this country, or has accomplished 
so great an amount of good. Buy none unless 
it has the name of “I. Butts” written on the 
wrapper. 


> 


ArLantuus TreEEs.—The New Yorkers are 
complaining of the disgusting and poisonous ef- 
fluvia of the ailanthus trees, of which large num- 
bers shade their streets. They are called the 
“Tree of Heaven ;” why, only the long-tailed 
Celestials who invented them only know. 


ENGLAND AND France.—Lord Lyndhurst in- 
sists that steam has so changed the whole system 
of naval warfare and of the transport service, that 
England is in no small danger from her powerfal 
continental neighbor. 


Quvorations.—Good books are not in every- 
body’s reach ; and itis a good work to give a lit- 
tle to those who have neither time nor means to 
get more. 


Tae Curva Trape.—The export of 
silk this year to Great Britain is 65,228 bales 
against 56,434, or an increase of 8794 bales this 
season. To Marseilles 7859 bales were exported. 


Blapside Gatherings. 


The population of given by the late 
coneus, shows of 690 

make bie elle ced Ore 


in these here the hagteet 
of ctvtheatios 

There are tewnty three Banks ia New 
Hampehire and the the 


fear millon dollars 


There chap Savannah whe raises 69 
poand watermelons, and gives them to the editor 
of the Republican Cieneroas fellow | 

Dering the seesion of the Cireeit Court at 
Reading, Tenn , Jadge Walker fined a man fifty 
dollars for hissing a respectable lady against her 
wish and consent 

Mrs. Rhoda Douglas of Freetown, Mass., en- 
tered ber 100th year in June. She was left a 
widow in ber 59th year, and has remained such 
for forty years. 

Since the introduction of sleeping cars, the 
travel over the Illinois Central Railroad has in- 
creased materially. The cars on this road are 
very much superior to those hitherto in use. 


The first iron made in the United States from 
mineral coal, was smelted in 1837. Now we 
make nearly 50,000 tons of mineral iron per 
annum. 


George William Warren, the noted organist 
of Albany, N. Y., has been made an Honorary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society, Florence, 
Italy. 

The late Henry L. Lambert, of Salem, 
made a bequest of five hundred dollars, to be 
expended during the summer succeeding his 
death for evening promenade concerts on Salem 
Common. . 


Two hundred and eleven thousand acres of 
land have just been certified to the State of Wis- 
consin, for the Chicago, St. Louis, and Fond du 
Lac Railroads, under the Act of Congress of 
1856. 


A German, at Cincinnati, made a bet of fifty 
dollars that he could drink half a barrel of lager 
in twenty-four hours. Seeing how he was going 
on, the other party paid him ten dollars to stop 
and throw up the bet. 


There are 511 lodges of Odd Fellows in Penn- 
sylvania, with 42,542 contributing members. 

he receipts of the order for the year ending 
June 30, were $225,966, and the amount paid for 
relief, $110,076. 

In Baltimore, the other day, a woman offered 
for sale ata bone factory some human bones, 
which she had picked up in an old graveyard, 
where the coffins have been exposed by the cut- 
ting away of the hills. 


The production of wheat in the several States 
for 1857 and 1858, may be stated thus: 1857, 
180,000,000 bushels ; 1858, 158,500,000 bushels. 
The crop of 1859 is variously estimated, but it is 
safe to place it at 200,000,000 bushels. 


The canal at Niagara Falls is open to the 
deepest grade contemplated, and the workmen 
are being discharged. It has been excavated 
under the supervision of S. M. Allen, and forms 
the greatest water power in the world. Its con- 
struction has occupied six years. 


There are four churches in New York support- 
ed by the Welch, viz., one Baptist, one Congre- 
gationalist, one Wesleyan and one Methodist. 
‘There are two newspapers printed in Welch, with 
a circulation of ten thousand copies. They have 
also four benevolent associations. 


We understand, says the Buffalo Republic, 
that a broker or banker of this city is about pa- 
pering his office with a very rich description of 
wall paper, the border to be composed of $100 
bills on the Brighton Market Bank, which he 
took in the way of trade and exchange. 


Since the 4th of July, it has been unlawful for 
any person to pass or receive in the State of Ar- 
kansas, any bank bill of less denomination than 
ten dollars. After the 4th of July, 1861, no bill 
of less denomination than twenty dollars can be 
putor kept ia circulation. 


More camels, says the Civilian, of Galveston, 
are coming to Texas. The new exportation now 
expected is to be made trom the valleys of the 
upper Mongolia. They are stronger than any 
other kind of camels, and are accustomed to the 
severest hardships. They are to enter the United 
States via San Francisco. 

At a recent meeting of h growers in the 
vicinity of Woodville, Meteor: N. J., it 
was ascertained that in a space of about three 
miles square there would be at least 20,000 bas- 
kets of peaches for shipment. In the same space, 
there are over 90,000 trees planted, 22,000 of 
which are in bearing. 

The man who runs knives and bodkins into 
his body was examined by some doctors at Cin- 
cinnati, who quickly brought him to a sense of 
feeling. They found that he had spots thorough- 
ly cicatrized, in which he placed his instruments, 
but when the awl was stuck in elsewhere, he 
screamed with pain. 

At a vendue of. the personal property of a Mr. 
Oaks, recently deceased in Dauphin county, Pa., 
lately, a bag of flax-seed was offered for sale. 
One of the bidders put his hand into the bag to 
examine the seed, and hauled out a bag contain- 
ing gold and silver coin. The bag was over- 
hauled, and over one thousand dollars in gold 
and silver coin found therein. 


the morning dream of great 
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the fewer men there be 


waerrters. fine great corth cates 
ere poectpally remembered for the mischief they 
have dome — 

ht wicked to have neo for the 
truth—it is jest as wicked to have no contempt 
for falsehood — Pascal 

; Man has less need of enjoying than of 
not suffering , pleasure is so doubthul, pain so real, 
and there are so many sufferers.—J Hou/filers. 

..«. Patience, after all, is the highest cow 
since it affords as time to mature ali our 
—W. G. Simms. 

. It is exceedingly difficult to pronounce 
upon the character of some men's minds, for the 
sufficient reason that they seem to have no mind 
at all —Bovee. 


--+. To describe women, the pen should be 
dipped in the humid colors of the rainbow, and 
the paper dried with the dust gathered from the 
wings of a butterfly.— Diderot. 

..+. There is reason to fear that he who treats 
you as a friend of twenty years’ standing, will 
treat you at the end of twenty years as a stranger, 
if you have any important favor to solicit of him. 
— Rousseau. 


..+. Many persons fancy themselves friendly, 
when they are only officious. They counsel, not 
so much that you should become wise, as that 
they should become recognized as teachers of 
wisdom.— W. G. Simms. 


.... All our strong feelings, like ghosts, have 
their influence for a certain period only; and if 
a man were to say to himself, this passion, this 
ain, this rapture, is sure after three days to lose 
its effect on the mind, then would he always be 
more composed and quiet.—Jean Paul Richter. 
.... Hair is the most delicate and lasting of 
our materials, and survives us, like love. te is 
so light, so gentle, so escaping from the idea of 
death, that, with a lock of hair belonging to a 
child or friend, we may almost look up to heaven 
and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say : “I have a piece of thee here, not 
unworthy of thy being now.”—Leigh Hunt. 


Joker's Budget. 


There is no objection to boils in the house, so 
that they be confined to the dinner-pot. 

The Funambulist, who tried to balance the 
North Pole, got seriously cut by the axes f the 
earth. 

Why may it be said that Dutchmen come into 
the world ready dressed ? Because they are born 
in Holland. 

Why does no man confess his vices? It is be- 
cause he is yet inthem. It is for a waking man 
to tell his dreams. 

A writer on ornithology inquires what kind of 
eagles fly highest? We don’t know; but un- 
questionably gniden eagles generally fly flastest. 

If your watch is snatched from You in the 
streets, probably the best thing you can do is’ to 
raise the cry of “ watch! watch!” 

Punch thinks that the carriage drivers would 
make the best soldiers in the world, as no troops 
could stand their charges. 

Fitzgerald’s City Item asks : “ If all the world’s 
a stage, and men and women merely players, 
_ is the audience and orchestra to come 

rom ?” 


One of the Vermont gold diggare has come 
very near making his fortune. ith immense 
labor he has dug up an old sledge, a woodchuck 
trap, a jewsharp and an old cent. 

The newspapers are cautioning people not to 
go out in the sun, just as though they could 
gather their harvest in the shade. Don’t go near 
the water, Billy, till you learn to swim. 

“If you call this skinning,” says Tom to the 
barber, “it is not so bad; but if you call it shav- 


ing, I should prefer your using the other side of 
the razor.” 
Foote being once annoyed by a r fiddler 


“ straining harsh discords” under his window, 
sent him a shilling, with a request that he would 
play elsewhere, as one scraper at the door was 

“Jim,” said one youngster to another on the 
Fourth, “Jim, lend me two cents, will yer? I 
get up so — I spent all my money before 

akfast. I didn’t think the day was going to 
be so long.” 

One of the beauties of the court of Prussia 
said to the king: “ Sire, how is it that you, who 
are so glorious already, still seek for new fame?” 
“ Madame,” he replied, “for the same reason 
that you, although so beautiful, still wear 
rouge.” 


The latest advertisement of an air-tight coffin 
is, that it protects the form from decomposition, 
“and can be retained in the parlor as an elegant 
piece of furniture, without any annoyance 
an early 


whatever.’ What an inducement for 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRA WING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WOULD I WERE DEAD. 
A LOVE SONG—FOR MUSIC. 


BY J. HARRY HAYWARD. 


0! would that I were dead, Fannie, 
Or that we ne’er had met; 

That my sad heart for e’er, Fannie, 
Thine image might forget. 

For just so long as mind retains 
One lingering thought of thee, 

My faithful soul will be in bands, 
While thou, alas, art free— 

Through life to act as best thou will, 

And choose some other heart to fill 

My place! 


O! would that I were dead, Fannie, 
Or that my love would die; 

That in one common tomb, Fannie, 
Both there in peace might lie ; 

For then I would not constant be 
As now, so deep distressed 

By that, which proved to be # curse, 
When it no longer blessed. 

Ay, biest was I, when thy love-light 

Made all seem joyous, fair, and bright 

With thee! 


0! would that I were dead, Fannie, 
That thou with me hadst died, 

Ere first thy rosy lips, Fannie, 
Thy love for me denied! 

For then my aching breast no more 
Would fee! the gaping void, 

Which in my heart still yearos for thee, 
Who won, and then destroyed. 

As was destroyed my peace of mind, 

When thou to death for e’er resigned 

My love! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MONOMANIAC. 
A PHYSICIAN'S STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Mapness! The simple thought is enough to 
induce a shudder. To be plunged at once from 
the full enjoyment of sense and reason, into an 
utter darkness of mind ; to suffer a total extin- 
guishment of that faint, and yet strangely power- 
ful flame, which alone renders life endurable or 
possible — this is an evil from the contemplation 


. of which humanity recoils with fear and trem- 


Nor is any insanity stranger, nor perhaps more 
terrible, than monomaniacy. While upon every 
other subject the mind of the unhappy sufferer 
appears normal and rational, upon one all-absorb- 
ing idea he dwells and raves with incessant per- 
tinacity. His madness will at times assume the 
most terrible forms, and he will conjure up to the 
illustration of his insanity, the most horrible de- 
mons of the mind which it is possible for such a 
person to conceive ; and again, he will astonish, 
and often move to irresistible merriment, the 
friends, whose sympathies cannot always prevail 
against the ludicrous imaginations and absurd 
visions of the miserable victim of madness. 

I was upon one occasion conversing with others 
in a numerous company, upon this interesting 
subject, when an old physician, who had re- 
mained silent for some time, volunteered a chap- 
ter from his experience. 

“I have frequently known cases,” he said, 
“where the mind of a man, being acted upon by 
grief, overwhelming trouble, or anxiety, or any 
other of the thousand ills with which humanity 
is afflicted, becomes strangely sensitive to outside 
influences, and, which is strangest of all, fearful 
of losing its reason. And in many instances it 
has occurred within my knowledge, that the suf- 
ferer becomes possessed with a presentiment, 
solely by reason of this fear, and quickly forces 
himself, a8 it were, into the very condition which 
he is so anxious to avoid. 

“I remember a strange case in point, which 
will perfectly illustrate my meaning. It is that 
of Gilbert Le Fevre, an old schoolfellow of mine, 
and a friend whom I esteemed highly. He had 
a fondness as well as an aptness for mercantile 
pursuits ; and as we were both settled in the same 
neighborhood, a pleasant intimacy sprang up be- 
tween our families ; while our own boyish attach- 
ment for each other was greatly strengthened and 
augmented. 

“There was at this time, but one thing partic- 
ularly noticeable in the constitution of Le Fevre’s 
mind. He was excessively nervous; and trivial 
causes were often productive of strange conse- 
quences, with him. A very slight annoyance 


was sufficient to throw him into a transport of 
passion; while, upon the contrary, any small 
gratification often made him unproportionably 
happy. His health was always good ; and up to 
the time when my story now properly commen- 
ces, his success in business had been marked and 
encouraging. 

“Early one morning I received a message 
from him, requesting my immediate attendance 
at his house. From the urgent tone of the note, 
I inferred that some pressing necessity prompted 
it; and neglecting several other professional 
visits which I had appointed for this hour, I re- 
paired immediately to Le Fevre’s dwelling. I 
found him alone in his library; and seating my- 
self, I quite anxiously awaited his communica- 
tion. 
“T was, I must confess, somewhat surprised at 
his appearance. He sat in his arm chair, 
wrapped in his dressing-gown, his appearance 
very much like that of an invalid. He was very 
thin and pale; and more than this, his face wore 
a melancholy look of despondency such as I had 
never seen there before. 

“ «You are not ill, I hope!’ said I. 

“ He looked up vacantly as he heard my voice, 
and ran his fingers abstractedly through his 
hair; and then, as if only just aware of my 
presence, he arose, and walking to the door, care- 
fully closed it. Then re-seating himself, he 
said : 

“*T gent for you this morning, doctor, to 
make a revelation to you. The truth can no 
longer be concealed ; and you are the fittest per- 
son to hear it. Look at me—examine my face 
carefully! You see that it is almost bloodless ; 
you observe that my eyes are dull and inactive. 
Now feel my pulse.’ 

“I did so. The pulsation was very slow, and 
at the same time faint and feeble. 

“ * You observe the symptoms ; and now indi- 
cate the disease, if you can! What am I about 
to be afflicted with *’ 

“*Nothing of any consequence,’ I replied. 
‘You are low-spirited; and you may perhaps 
have become a little indisposed, in addition. 
Beyond this there is nothing.’ 

“A faint, sickly smile crept over his face as he 
heard these words. 


“ ¢Tt is all very well, doctor,’ he said, ‘to at- 
tempt to deceive me; but I have studied these 
symptoms too long and anxiously to be easily 
misled. Within the last week I have grown sick 
both in body and mind; I have become weak 
and despondent. There is a cause for this; I 
am not afflicted in vain. Doctor, J am becoming 
mad! The horrible truth has forced itself home 
to me within the last twenty-four hours; I am 
rapidly becoming a drivelling fool, or a maniac ! 
My mind is deserting me! I have scarcely intel- 
lect enough left to grasp at what I am telling 
you. But it is the trath—the truth! and O God, 
what a fate!’ 

“ He pressed his hands to his forehead, and 
walked several times across the room, “uttering, 
during all this time, the most pitiful and heart- 
rending groans. 

“ «Le Fevre, my old friend!’ I exclaimed in 
astonishment, ‘how is it possible that you can 
deceive yourself in this manner? Mad? You 
becoming mad? Why—the very idea is an ab- 
surdity !’ 

“He shook his head sorrowfully and incredu- 
lously. 

“ «Tt is no fantasy,’ he said. ‘I have wrestled 
and struggled with this terrible fate; but every 
day the monster comes nearer, nearer! Before 
you see me again, I shall be doomed—irrevoc- 
ably doomed !’ 

“ By this time I had become seriously alarmed. 
I readily conceived that it was far from impossi- 
ble for a person of Le Fevre’s peculiar tempera- 
ment, to work himself into the condition of a 
madman, by the help of his imagination; and 
for a long time I talked earnestly with him, en- 
deavoring to reason him out of his belief. But 
this belief had now become fixed in his mind ; 
he listened to me, but still persisted in his strange 
assertions. 

“ «Tt is useless—all useless,’ he repeated, again 
and again. ‘I know your motives, and honor 
you for them ; but my doom is unhappily fixed, 
past any efforts of yours to recall it. But I have 
yetone thing to tell you. Doctor, I am a beggar; 
utterly ruined, and stripped of everything! Un- 
fortunate speculations have ruined me ; my prop- 
erty is scattered to the four winds of heaven! 
This is the cause that has almost made life un- 
endurable. My family know nothing of it; and 
if they can be kept ignorant until I shall not 


have sense enough left to convey them the news, 
it will save me one pang, at least.’ 

“This was the whole burden of his conversa- 
tion. He talked quietly, and was, I had then no 
doubt, perfectly rational ; but the one idea which 
seemed prominent in his mind above all others, 
was that his reason was entirely deserting him. 
When I took my leave, I had hardly decided up- 
on any course to pursue with him. I knew him 
too well to believe that these singular fancies 
would desert him very quickly; and I waited 
with some anxiety for some further develop- 
ments. 

“Upon the second day after my visit, I received 
another request from him to come to his house. 
The incoherence of the note gave me an instant 
presentiment ; and I lost no time in repairing to 
him. As I entered the library, I found, to my 
surprise, a roaring coal fire burning in the grate 
(the day being one of the most sultry of the sum- 
mer), and before this, with his coat off, stood 
Le Fevre, holding a bucket of water in his hands. 
Setting this down as he heard me enter, he sprang 
towards me and caught me hurriedly by both 
hands, ejaculating at the same time with a rapid 
utterance, these words : 

“« «How are you, North Pole, how are you! 
by all the icicles in your kingdom, it delights me 
to see you here! Do you know, my dear polar 
bear, that my fortune is made? I shall be called 
a benefactor; I shall be made king of the uni- 
verse, for the stupendous labor I am about to per- 
form !’ 

“I did not need to inquire the meaning of this 
demonstration ; I well knew it from the first. 
The wild, restless eye, the incoherent speech, and 
the whole appearance of the man, informed me 
that Gilbert Le Fevre had indeed become a 
madman ! 

“ «TI know you—I know you well!’ he shout- 
ed in a paroxysm of insane delight, as he danced 
around the room, clapping his hands in extacy, 
and sending forth peal after peal of wild merri- 
ment. ‘ You are the great bear of the north, 
come to help me put out the flames! Don’t you 
know the world’s on fire? Yes—hear the flames! 
smell the smoke! It’s all consuming! the uni- 
verse is being destroyed in one great bonfire! 
Hurrah—here ’s for a quenching !’ 

“ Seizing the bucket again, he dashed its con- 
tents into the fire ; aud as it went out with a pro- 
longed hissing, filling the room with the steam, 
Le Fevre again laughed uproariously, and re- 
newed his wild dancing and eccentric ravings. 

“*We’ll drown the Fire-Demon—we ’Il cool 
his breath!’ he pursued. ‘I dampened him 
then ; but he burns—he burns! This miserable 
world is frying out like a pine knot; it is drying 
up like a musty parchment! The Pacific has 
turned to molten fire—the Atlantic will soon fol- 
low ; they heave and writhe around us like ser- 
pents! Pluto was the incendiary! he applied 
the match, and now we’re all in a blaze!’ 

“He stopped to gain breath, and walked rapid- 
ly around the room, snuffing and smelling. In 
a moment he burst out again. 

“*T smell it! I smell it!’ he exclaimed.— 
‘The old football has commenced to scorch al- 
ready; smell the woolen, the old shoes, the 
onions, the gunpowder! Ha—TI believe you ‘re 
on fire yourself! stand perfectly still, and I’ll 
extinguish you in a jiffy!’ 

“ Before I could escape from the threatened 
flood, the madman had drenched me with the 
contents of a second pail ; and then throwing me 
to the floor with irresistible force, he enveloped 
me closely in the heavy table-cover. 

“ «Tt shall not even singe your hair, while the 
Great Extinguisher is around!’ he continued ; 
and the door mat and rug were instantly piled 
upon me, Le Fevre seating himself astride of 
both, and muffling the table-cover closely about 
my head. 

“ Until now, I had not been seriously alarmed 
for myself; but as I saw that I should soon be 
smothered to death under the hands of the mad- 
man, I shouted with all my voice. This only in- 
creased the frantic efforts of Le Fevre; so that 
when assistance arrived, I was perfectly exhaust- 
ed, and almost insensible. By the assistance of 
several of the servants, Le Fevre was secured, 
and confined with cords; but these were taken 
off when I perceived that there was no necessity 
for them. The madman had become perfectly 
weak and helpless, by the violence of his own 
demonstrations ; and he lay in a state of semi- 
insensibility until the next day. 

“ This was the first intimation that his family, 
or any of his friends, save myself, had received 
of his derangement ; and their distress and ap- 


prehension were unbounded. By my request, 
Le Fevre was placed entirely under my charge ; 
and I commenced a thorough and careful study 
of his malady. 

“ The unfortunate man never experienced an- 
other of those terrible paroxysms. When he 
awoke from his insensibility, upon the next day, 
he was entirely sane, save upon this one subject 
—the destruction of the world by fire. He re- 
cognized his family and friends, and conversed 
rationally with them while I permitted them to 
be near him. He still persisted, however, in de- 
claring me the great polar bear of the north, who 
had come to aid him in extinguishing the flames. 
And very often, at times when he seemed most 
rational, he would suddenly diverge from his sub- 
ject, and branch out into some wild demonstra- 
tion of his mad theory. 

“ ¢ You have been ill, Gilbert,’ his wife said. 
‘The doctor thinks you will recover in a little 
while, if you keep perfectly quiet.’ 

“« «Yes—I know I have been ill,’ was his reply. 
‘ There—lay your hand on my forehead—it ’s hot 
and feverish. But, pshaw! what is that to the 
great fever-fire which is constantly consuming 
the world! Madam—let me tell you, the world 
was made for no other purpose than to burn! 
For innumerable ages the sun has been drying 
and heating it to the proper temperature ; I am 
the thermometer by which old Pluto ascertained 
that the heat of this hollow combustible shell 
was sufficient. For ages, since the creation, ten 
thousand legions of imps have been constantly 
busied in collecting inflammable materials around 
us—pitch, tar, turpentine, camphene, gunpowder, 
and lucifer matches! Hear the flames, as they 
hiss, and writhe, and crackle, and sputter around 
us! See the smoke! How it rolls up, and fills 
the whole arch! Upon my soul, I believe the 
heavens will be turned to a dirty brown by this 
obnoxious smoke! The earth has only just com- 
menced to curl up at the edges, and feel the heat ; 
but let the hot air but once get inside of the old 
shell and expand, and I’ll show you travelling 
on a new principle !’ 

“For some moments he lay perfectly silent, 
with his eyes closed; and then suddenly began 
again — 

“*T am the omnipotent annihilator,’ he said, 
‘by whose efforts this enormous waste is to be 
stopped; and now let me deliberate as to the 
means. It was thought, in the more savage and 
illiterate ages of the world, that water was the 
best counteractive of fire; but I’ve tested the 
folly of the thing. It is a complete absurdity to 
talk of extinguishing one element with another. 
The only way to annihilate these furious fires is 
to stifle them! it was in this way that I extin- 
guished the polar bear, after I had proved upon 
him the inefficiency of water! Madam—quick ! 
your needle! Hem me one universal blanket, 
fifty thousand miles square! I will wrap this 
around our blazing planet, and old Pluto shall 
be defeated at last!’ 


“It would be impossible for me to describe all 
the vagaries upon this all-absorbing subject which 
entered the brain of Gilbert Le Fevre during the 
following six months. He arose from his bed in 
a few days, and resumed his usual habits, appa- 
rently as well as ever in body ; and with the ex- 
ception of this one unhappy mania, his mind 
seemed not in the least impaired. The course 
which I had adopted was to humor him in every 
assertion, and assent to all his views, as I feared 
that contradiction or argument would tend to ex- 
cite him and make matters far worse than they 
had yet been. 

“ After much deliberation, I decided upon a 
course which I was led to hope might be favor- 
able in its result to my patient. I had read many 
cases of monomaniacy cured by stratagem ; and 
the peculiar mania of Le Fevre gave me an 
excellent opportunity to practise one upon 
him. 

“‘T had anxiously waited tor some time for my 
opportunity ; and at last it arrived. It was now- 
the middle of summer, and no rain had fallen for 
several weeks, when, towards the close of a sul- 
try day, the heavens became slowly overspread 
with an enormous mass of threatening clouds, 
which together with the low rumbling of the 
thunder, heralded the approach of a storm. It 
came on quickly; and a more furious one I have 
seldom seen. As the night grew dark, the rain 
came down in torrents, and the air was every- 
where resonant with thunder and vivid with 
lightning. 

“TI lost no time in hastening to Le Fevre’s, 
where I found the monomaniac sitting by the 
open window, gazing out upon the storm. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRA WING-ROOM COMPANION. 


“*The planet still blazes !’ he exclaimed, as he 
saw me. ‘It burns like the stubble—nothing 
can quench it; we shall all go to ashes to- 

er |’ 


« « But here—what is this ?’ I replied, speaking 
in a loud and emphatic tone. ‘Here is water, 
rivers of it! Let us try and extinguish the fire 
now!’ 

“* Ho—you talk like a madman!’ and Le Fe- 
vre burst into a loud and boisterous laugh. 
* What will you do with a cupfull of water like 
this 


“« We shall see. Le Fevre—you are Gilbert 
Le Fevre, are you not ?’ 

“TI looked him steadily in the eye. Evidently 
my scrutiny made him uneasy. 

“* You said yes, I believe. Well—now who am 
I? Look the other way, sir, if you dare! 
Look me straight in theeye! Now answer—who 
am I?’ 

“« Why—why,’ he faltered, becoming more 
restless under my gaze, ‘ you are Doctor—’ 

“*No, sir—no! I am the the mighty polar 
bear, whom you have sent for to aid you in put- 
ting out this conflagration. I am here, and I 
am ready todo the work! Yes, sir, 1 mean to 
extinguish the world this night—this very night!’ 

“I stamped my foot so emphatically, that Le 
Fevre stirred in his chair. 

“*Come—I am ready now! The 
thing must be done this very hour; and 
I shall want you to assist me. Come!’ 

«««T—I'd rather not,’ he stammered. 
He seemed completely cowed by my de- 
meanor. 

“ «But you must—you shall! Do you 
mean to say that you' doubt my ability 
to perform this work ?” 

“«No-o0-0. But do it alone; don’t take 
me out in the wet.’ 

“T immediately rapped on the wall. 
Three of the men-servants, previously 
instructed by me, entered; and layin 
my hand upon Le FYevre’s 
shoulder, I pointed to the door. I saw 
that he wished to refuse, but dared not, 
and we were quickly out in the storm. 

a ee!’ L exclaimed, clutching 
him by the arm, while the rain fell upon 
us like a deluge. ‘Do you observe my 

rocess? Before to-morrow morning 
fty millions of hogsheads will be emp- 
tied upon the earth. 

“ The tone and manner which I had 
assumed, imitated from his own, were 
evidently a perfect bewilderment to Le 
Fevre. He stared wildly at me, and 
then at the darkness, shivering and 
shaking most uncomfortably. Just then 
a faint flash of lightning appeared. 

“ * See, again !’ I vociferated. ‘The 
flames have almost expired; I have 
made the whole heavens my watering- 
pot! Hear them hiss and crackle, as 
they die out! The world is saved !’ 

“Before the bewildered Le Fevre 
could recover from this last onslaught, I 
made a sign to the servants. They in- 
stantly pounced upon him, and, spite of 
his cries and struggles, held him “a | 
beneath the spout from the eaves. 
thick stream of water blinded, deluged, 
almost drowned him; and in the most 
piteous tones, he besought me to release 
him. 
“«We must extinguish you first’ I 
coolly replied. ‘ You are the only crea- 
ture upon the earth which is still burn- 
ing; but, by the powers of water, you 
shall not burn long! Hold him fast, 
men; he is not quite quenched yet !’ 

“The strength of his madness had 
now entirely deserted him. His teeth 
chattered, and he shook and shivered in 
every muscle ; and when I ordered his 
release, he fainted immediately, und was 
carried back to the house. 

“The end proved the wisdom of this 
measure. Le Fevre was sick and de- 
lirious for the two following days ; but 
on the third, he awoke to perfect reason 
and sanity; nor was it long before his 
strength and health were restored to him, 
and he was, in every respect, the man 
he had formerly been. 

“| was somewhat surprised to learn 
from Le Fevre, that he had no distinct 
idea of his madness—merely a confused remem- 
brance of it, which seemed much more like a 
dream than a reality. Nor was he, I ascertained, 
entirely in his right mind when I first conversed 
with him, as he assured me that if he did really 
declare himself a beggar, at that time he was, 
nevertheless, richer by many thousand dollars than 
alms-seekers usually are. Yet I have no doubt 
that it was the fear of becoming deranged, which 
having fastened itself in some inexplicable man- 
ner upon his mind, forced him into the terrible 
condition of the Monomanrac.” 


GENIUS. 

Self-communion and solitude are its daily 
bread ; for what is Genius but a great and strong- 
ly marked individuality—but an original creative 
being, standing forth alone amidst the undistin- 

isbable throng of our everyday world? Genius 
es lonely power; it is not communicative ; it 
is not the gift of a crowd; it is not a reflection 
cast from without upon the soul. It is essentially 
an inward light, diffusing its clear and glorious 
radiance over the external world. It is a broad 
flood, pouring freely from its deep waters ; but 
with its source forever hidden from human ken. 
It is the creator, not the creature; it calls forth 
glorious and immortal shapes ; bat it is called 
into being by none, save God.— Woman in France. 


THE WATER-CARRIER OF VENICE. 

The jaunty, bright-eyed girl who faces us in 
the engraving, carrying her water-cans suspended 
from a yoke borne on the shoulders, as the Lon- 
don milkmaids used to carry their pails in old 
times (speaking of water always reminds us of 
milk), is a fine specimen of Venetian beauty, not 
unworthy of the pencil of Titian. And we must 
remark, en passant, that specimens of that florid 
and gorgeous beauty which enchant us in the 
productions of the old Italian masters, are often- 
er met with among the poorer than among the 
richer classes of Venice. 

“In Italy,” said Alfieri, in an often-quoted 
sentence, “the plant Man reaches its full growth, 
and this, of course, includes the Better Half of 
humanity. Shelley has left, in his letters, a very 
striking record of his impressions of the beauties 
of that peninsula. He says the women are love- 
ly enough till‘they open their mouths. Kingsley 
might, one is dpt to say, have written that line 
of his sonnets expressly apropos of such 
creatures : 

* Lips that should but kiss, and so be still.” 
But that Shelley did not find a// Italian girl alike 


he has recorded, still more imperishably, in his 
‘* Epipsychidion,” addressed to Emilia V—, 


* Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terror!” 


There she comes, with her semi-infantile smile, 
her purple-black hair, and her little red shaw! ; 
and if your idea of a woman’s mind is that it 
should be intellectually a blank, in order that 
you may write what you please upon it, she is 

robably not unlike what you would seek. But, 
ignorant or not, she is a woman, with all the in- 
finite mystery of her sex about her; and, if you 
are at all open to impulses of tender reverence, 
you will find upon close approach (should you 


decide for this darkling little beauty) that she can 


make your heart sink into your feet. 

As for the water-carrier, she is a public charac- 
ter, and in virtue of her mingling with her fellow- 
creatures, and seeing more “ life,” may, thou 
of course without ‘the graces of culture in t 
shade, be a really better-trained being than her 
sister with that coil of necklace. She is well 
known at the — Palace, in the square of 
which you may often meet her, going to fill her 
— with a bouquet of flowers in her black felt 

at, and the most charming nonchalance of man- 
ner under her yoke. The sisterhood of water- 
carriers are, as a body, not handsome, but this 


sample is a very pleasant exception to the gen- | 


eral plainness. Salute her respectfully, reader, 
and hope, with us, that her shoulder is not galled 
with her burden. 

The enthusiasm and generosity of the Italian 


= 


THE WATER-CARRIER OF VENICE—-FROM LIFE. 


and no country, we think, can show a | 
muster-roll of illustrious women than Italy. 
Nothing but long intermixture of races can ma- 
terially alter national character, and original types 
will appear at intervals, even after long appar- 
ent fusion of peculiarities in an ethnological 
mean. But culture could do wonders for these 
ladies ; and when their sunny native land, wash- 
ed by the bine tideless sea, gets good govern- 
ment, we dare say they will come in for a little of 
the care of the school-mistress abroad. Nothing 
can well be lower, within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion, than the educational chances of an Italian 
irl. If she can vm the piano, s French a 
fttle, and say “ How do you do?” in English, 
she is “ accomplished.” the land of the Cx- 
sars, she is ignorant of the history of the Julius 
that came to Britain ; nor does she know 
that little island rides in the bosom of the deep. 
Ask her of the Lake of Como in her own coun- 
try, and she is as bewildered as if you asked her 
the way to Asgard. She writes, like a school- 
boy of six, upon ruled lines ; and talks smaller 
things than an American waiting-maid. This is, 
not a description of the 
talian lady. In the morning you may see her— 
if es are on the spot—on her way to church, 
and in the evening on her way to the theatre, 
with much the same expression in her face. 


women were never more apparent than during the 
late war. Their treatment of the wounded 
showed them “ ministering angels ” “Never 
yet were men made so much of,” said a letter- 
writer from Milan. “I speak not of the officers 
only, but of the rank and file. The private sen- 
tinel finds himself the hero of the hour, wel- 
comed and caressed in society, into which, but 
for this campaign of liberation, he would have 
= down to his grave without penetrating. The 
uave is particularly in demand. One sees 
him driving about in elegant carriages with aris- 
tocratic ladies, and attended by liveried domes- 
tics. With one arm in a sling, he gives the 
other, clothed in she coarse uniform sleeve, to 
delicate, silk-clad dames and damsels, who glad- 
ly accept his escort, walk with him in the street, 
and sit with him in the cafés. Many of those la- 
dies have made his acquaintance in the hospital, 
and, having nursed him into convalescence, de- 
sire to complete his cure, that he may again go 
forth and do battle in Italy’s cane” We can 
well believe this letter-writer, when he says, 

“ Long after the laurels of Magenta and Meleg- 
nano shall have lost their freshness, and after the 
majority of those who have fought there and sur- 
vived shall have fallen in other fights, or have 
quitted the army’s ranks, will Milan be a word 
of pleasant memory to the soldiers of France.” 


IDOLATRY IN CALIFORNIA. 
A few days ago I visited a Chinese temple in 
this city, and in doing so was fortunate enough 


, to secure the company of a very intelligent con- 


verted Chinaman, who speaks English quite 
well, and who was able to explain many things 
that otherwise would have been unintelligible to 
me. The temple stands in a central position, 
and is built of brick, without much architectural 
pretensions. It cost about $20,000, of which 
some portion was contributed by Americans. 
There is connected with it an asylum, which is a 
place of refuge and relief for the sick and suffer- 
ing, which is supported on the same principle as 
those of our Masonic and Odd Fellows’ associa- 
tions. Every Chinamen in the State who is able, 
contributes money to meet the ex , and 
then he is entitled to the benefits of the eatablish- 
ment when he needs it. The front part of the lot 
on which this institution is built, is occupied by 
a suite of rooms for uses connected with the 
asylum. By a tortuous you reach a 
small area in the rear, on which the temple fronts. 
Over the entrance, in large characters, is written 
the district in China to which the idol belongs, 
and there are numerous other tablets or signs 
containing mottoes. The lower story is occu- 
pied as a parlor or sitting-room, and flights of 
narrow stairs lead up each side to the sacred 
room above. On the other side of the 
leading to the idol, are small 
rooms for the occupation of the inmates 
of the asylam. On entering the room 
which contains the idol, you behold first, 
near the door, an altar or table, on which 
stands a kettle for burning incense. On 
the two longest sides of the room are ar- 
ranged seats for the occupation of 
sons who come to worship, while they 
wait, each his turn, for but one can go 
through the service at the same time, 
except on great occasions, when many 
combine and empower one to act for 
them all. All over the ceiling and 
along the wall of the room are mo 
either on paper or elegantly painted, an 
ilded tablets, according to the wealth ot 
offerer. These are cabalistic signs 
or permanent prayers to the god for 
luck through his favorite interposi- 
nm. At the back end of the room stands 
the idol, under a us canopy of 
lacquer-work. The image is of a deep- 
red wax—Chinese, of course, in appear- 
ance—with heavy black whiskers and 
beard, and a pleasant countenance. His 
dress is of splendid yellow and crimson 
stuff, trimmed with gold lace. His name 
is Kwang tu. On one side of the cano- 
py which encloses the figure stands s 
uge battle-axe, which he used when in 
the flesh, and with which he destroyed 
multitudes ; and on the opposite side 
stands his banner. In the corner, on a 
frame, hangs a large bell surmounted by 
a drum, and on important occasions the 
drum is beaten and the bell rang furi- 
ously, to awaken the attention of the god 
and let him know that persons have 
come to worship. Before the idol are 
arranged three small cups of tea, the con- 
tents being changed every day, and ona 
table is placed some fruit tor his refresh- 
ment. mps are constantly burn- 
ing before the idol. Ona sort of altar 
are placed vessels in which the worship- 
pers set up the wax tapers and sticks of 
sweet-scented wood, which they burn in 
honor of the deity. While sitting and 
viewing the arrangements, two Chinese 
miners from the mountains came in, one 
ot whom seemed to be actuated by mere 
curiosity, while the other appeared very 
devout. As soon as the latter entered 
the room, he motioned with his hands 
towards the image and made obeisance. 
He then stepped into an adjoining room 
and purchased two small red wax ta- 
pers, with some sticks and several pieces 
of paper. The tapers and sticks he 
lighted, and set them upon end to burn 
in the appointed receptacle, while he 
performed his devotions. Placing him- 
selt in front, he joined his hands and 
motioned several times to the god, and 
then kneelimg on a rug, he bowed three 
times towards him, each time kissing the 
floor. This he did three times, making nine in 
all. Then rising, he lighted the papers which he 
had procured, and waved them, while burning, 
towarls the idol. This completed the service, 
and, as he supposed, secured the favor of deity. 
These acts of worship are being performed 
continually by resident Chinamen, or those who 
visit the eity from the country. My companion 
informed me that the Chinese have no weekly 
holy day, nor any special public and social ser- 
vices, except on New- Year s, the birthday of the 
god, and certain festal occasions. They have, 
as the ancient heathen did, “ lords many and gods 
many,” deifying all great personages." He says 
there are sometimes hundred of idols in a single 
temple in China. The one that is worship 
here is the image of a man who flourished in 
China about three hundred years ago, and was a 
great warrior—as one said to a friend of mine— 
“like your Washington.” Such persons are 
supposed to be able to as-ist their devutees, and 
hely them to accomplish their designs. This idol 
ond his paraphernalia were imported from China 
at an expense of about $30,000. Thus you will 
see there is a regular temple in this Christian 
city where idolatruus worship and heathen rites 
are celebrated. How strange the sensation with 
one contemplates it! — eof 
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Poet's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.” 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


Breathe no vows of faith undying; 
I have proved such words are vain, 
And the love that lives by sighing 
I will ne'er believe again. 
Teach me, , and rep me, 
Plainly tell me of my wrong, 
But remember my petition— 
* Love me little, love me long ” 


Write to me in friendly accents, 
Do not speak of hope or love, 
Let me know thee staunch and faithful, 
And thy love by friendship prove ; 
Then I’ll own thee all I’m seeking, 
And through life for thee this song 
Shall reveal my heart's devotion— 
* Love me little, love me long.” 


WAK. 

Take heed, 
How you awake our sleeping Sword of War; 
We charge you in the name of God, take heed 
For never two such kingdoms did coutend 
Without much fall of blood, whose guilcless drops 
Are every Ove a wo, a sore complaint, 
*Gainst him, whose wrong gives edge unto the swords, 
That makes such waste in brief mortality. 

SHaksPEARE. 


NEVER HOLD MALICE. 


never hold malice! it poisons our life 
Wise the hail-drop of hate, and the nightshade of strife ; 
Let us seorn what we must, and despise where we may, 
But let anger, like sunlight, go down with the day. 
Exiza Coox. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE BEADER. 

— While the merchants, manufacturers and agricul- 
turists of Europe are rejoicing over the peace, the liberals 
regard it with gloom and indignation. The Italians are 
not satisfied, and even in France the discontent is deep 
and serious, if not expressed. Louis Napoleon has not 
kept faith with the world. Believing in his declaration 
that he would sweep the Austrians from Northern Italy 
to the shores of the Adriatic, and give the Italians a fair 
field for making the experiment of self-government, even 
republicans were willing to forget the past and bid him 
God-speed in his career. But the peace which leaves 
Venetia and the armed “ quadrilateral” in the hands 
of Austria is a mockery—a “ lame and impotent conclu- 
sion.”” The self-styled Liberator of Italy is a party toa 
new Holy Alliance. He has thrown away the fairest 
chance of acquiring true glory that was ever offered to 
man, and tarnished the fresh laurels he reaped upon the 
battle-field. If the knives of the Italian carbonari again 
see the light he has only his own intense selfishness to 
thank for it. The campaign of Italy has been fought in 


Te-appearance of the oidium in the vine, together with 
the disease in the potato, forms the staple of scientific 
discussion in Paris. The former is expected to be easy 
to counteract by the sulphur treatment; but the latter 
has baffied all scientific research, and after having re- 
strained its ravages for two years, the dug potato again 
re-appears in the western provinces with all its primitive 
symptoms. The most strenuous efforts are being made 
to attack the source of the disease, but up to this mo- 
ment science has done no more than signal its existence, 
leaving the di 'y of p tive and cure to time and 
chance. .....A writer in a late number of the Revue de 
Deux Mond-s, while reviewing some of our modern nove- 
lists, falls into some amusing blunders with respect to 
English manners. The author of “‘ Adam Bede” states 
that one of his characters was a member of the Tract 
Society ; and the French commentator is at pains to in- 
form his readers that the Zrack Society consists of per- 
sons who ‘track ” out people that are supposed to be 
accessible to a change of religious opinions, and endeavor 
to proselyte them. The same writer speaks of Gallio-like 
persons, which the patriotic critic, more alive to French 
than to Scriptural associations, translates “‘men who 
have French leanings.”......A Syrian correspondent of 
an English paper says the whole silk crop throughout 
Lebanon and the adjacent districts will not exceed this 
year more than one-tenth, perhaps not so much, of an 


umph over a vicious horse called the King of Oude. He 
handied him et an exhibi'ion given at the Alhambra, 
London. Notwithstanding that his method is no longer 
8 secret, and that the charges for admission were high— 
fifteen shillings, and a half-guinea—the 
Mr. Rarey read a letter from 
the owner, es which it appeared that the King of Oude 
was so vicious that there was only one groom who could 
manage him, and that on this account be was so useless 
that if Mr. Rarey could not succeed in taming him he 
would have him shot. Mr. Rarey perfectly succeeded in 
his attempt to tame him...... Two young ladies in the 
Isle of Man solicited a farmer for a subscription to a 
charity ; he declined to give them any money, but pro- 
posed to the ladies that if they would drive home, in 
daylight, a pig to which he pointed, they might coneti- 
tute it an addition to the funds of the society they col- 
lected for. Much against his expectations. the ladies 
thankfully accepted his kind offer, and started with their 
not very tractable companion for their destiuation, which 
they reached in triumph after a tedious journey of about 
two miles......Punch sajs the French bave rushed to 
the rescue of Italy to save, what is familiarly called, the 


boot from the iron heel of Austria—but for the Italians 
to expect that a separate kingdom will ever be patched up 
out of the disjointed bits is, we are afraid, in the hands 
of the French, a hope that is quite bootless......A 
French writer mentions as a proof of Shakspeare’s atten- 
tion to particulars, his allusion to the climate of Scot- 
land, in the words, “‘ Hail, hail, all hail!”......Recently 
a farmer in Cummington, Hampshire county, went after 
his cows; one of them persisted in going the wrong way. 
After trying a while to bring her to his mind, he gave up 
and let her have her own, and followed. She led him to 
a@ remote part of the pasture, where he found another 
cow, cast. Releasing the captive cow, the refractory one 
willingly returned to the yard......Mr. H. W. Miner of 
Leyden, Mass., lost a colt in a singular manner recently. 
There was a small apple tree in the pasture, well trimmed 
up, with a crotch about three feet from the ground, into 
which the colt thrust its head, and finding itself caught, 
pulled back and broke its neck......An old lady was in 
the habit of teaching the duty of charity to her grand- 
children in this wise: ‘My dears, when I and your 
father and mother have finished our meals, when you 
have eaten all you conveniently can, and when you have 
fed the three cats and the parrot, then, my dear children, 
remember the poor.”...... A machive for the manufac- 
ture of ice is now in operation in London, which turns 
out three tons of that commodity daily. It is the inven- 
tion of a Mr. Harrison of Australia. The refrigeration is 
produc.d by the evaporation of ether in a vacuum.....A 
letter from Arlon, in Belgium, states that the crops of all 
kinds are so fine that there is every reason to expect that 
the harvest will produce one-third more than that of 
1858. The crop of hay is so heavy that the farmers 
scarcely know what to do with it. Potatoes also look 
remarkably fine...... The coast of Massachusetts has 
been surveyed from the New Hampshire line to the 
Manomet Hills, south of Plymouth, and from Orleans, 
on the bay side, around to the Rhode Island line,—leay- 
Ing space between Orleans and Plymouth. .....Oapt. E. 
Ferry of Easthampton has in his garden a pie-plant, ob- 
tained from Kenosha, Wisconsin, a single leaf of which 
measures fourteen feet and eight inches in circumference. 
The stalk is of corresponding size. .....“* Mother,” said a 
little urchin the other day, “‘ why are orphans the hap- 
piest children on earth?” “They are not, my child. 
But what makes you ask that question?’ “ Because 
they have no mothers to spank em!”......The London 
correspondent of the Commercial figures up, as a moder- 
ate calculation, that the war im Italy has already cost 
130,000 lives, and considers that at least 700,000 persons 
are now mourning their slain relatives. .... . A newspaper, 
desirous of paying a compliment to a minister who lately 
officiated in one of the fashionable chapel, says his 
prayers were the best ever addressed to an audience.....A 
suit has been instituted in a Kentucky court for the 
recovery of over forty thousand acres of farm lands in 
Harrison, Bourbon, Nicholas, and other adjoining coun- 
ties. The claim is made by some non-resident heirs, and 
covets land te the value of over aguillion of dollars.....A 
gentleman living im Hyannis, Mass., had a dog that has 
been in the habit of playing with a kitten kept about the 
house, until a great intimacy had grown up between 
them. The kitten finally died and was buried in the 
garden. Another kitten was procured, and that died 
after a littie time, and was buried in thegarden. A third 
kitten was obtained, and the acquaintance of the dog 
soon became familiar One day the dog was found in the 
garden with this kitten, and he had dug a large hole, and 
placed the live kitten in it, and was about proceeding to 
cover ber with earth, when he was discovered by his 
owner......Blondin, whose foolish feats of tight-rope 
walking across Niagara Falls have elicited special wonder 
and admiration, says that he has not realized fifty dollars 
over his expenses by the speculation. He might have 
made a vast deal more in any country cireus with much 
less risk to his neck......The Philadelphia Bulletin lays 
down a number of rules of action in case of one’s clothes 
taking fire, and ccncludes by recommending any lady 
who should unfortunately find herself enveloped in the 
flames of her burning garments, to “keep as cool as 
possible.”...... How comforting to many must be the 
conviction that they are constitutionally exempt from 
any disease of the brain......The mysterious disease 
popularly known in portions of Central Ohio as ‘ Milk 
Sickness,”’ or the “ Trembles,”’ is prevailing with extra- 
ordinary fatality in a portion of Marion county, Ohio. 
A tenant of William Fisher, named Gibson, was first at- 
tacked and died. Mr. Fisher was the next victim, and 
then his wife and two adopted children were taken. The 
five cases terminated fatally, though the Republican says 
that the best medical skill of the county was exerted in 
behalf of this unfortunate family. The systems of the 
victims had become so thoroughly infused with the dead- 
ly poison that the remedies employed had no effect what- 
ever...... Mr. Greene, better known as the ‘* Reformed 
Gambler,” has settled down quietly at Christiansburg, 
Towa, where he is discharging the duties of postmaster 
for that not very populous neighborhood. Mr. Greene, 
we learn, is now in Washington applying for two patents 
which appear to promise favorably ; the first is for an en- 
velope which cannot be opened and reclosed again by 
steaming, wetting or any other process, without inst 
detection ; and the second for a composition te supersede 
the present leather tips of billiard cues, which will not 
Tyguire chalk of any kind, and with which, it is claimed, 
miscues” will become impossible. .... . Thompson, the 
confectioner and restaurant man, in Broadway, N. Y., 
and a great chess-player besides, bas retired from bu<i- 
ness with an ample fortune, and one of the incidents that 
accelerated the retiracy, was that the proprietor of Tay- 
lors saloon, near by, agreed to pay him $4000 a year for 
ten yeare for that curious manceuvre......The Worces- 
ter Spy says an “Old Folks’ Quilting” took place in 
South Sutton, recently. The “quilting” was done at 
the house of widow Joshua Lackey, and was attended by 
sixteen ladies, whose united ages amounted to ten hun- 
dred and fifty-four years. They quilted a quilt of near- 
ly two thousand pieces, the largest less than four inches 
equare...... Louis Napoleon bas spent as much again in 
seven pears as the preceding of France 
spent in thirty-seven. 


Foreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The settlement of the terms of peace between France 
and Austria may occupy more time than the war itself 
which gave rise to it.—The English papers seem to be 
subsiding iato a somewhat calmer frame of mind, and to 
be willing to take on trust the repeated assurances of 
Louis Napoleon that his intentions are loyal. A mutual 
disarmament may actually take place.—Letters from 
Rowe assert that the principle of the Italian confedera- 
tion has been accepted by the pope.—Garibaldi still re- 
mains in command of a large body of troope.—The 
French forces have nearly evacuated Italy.—The money- 
market abroad still indicates an uneasy feeling.—Napo- 
leon has granted a pension of 3000 francs from his pri- 
vate purse to the mother of General Auger, who was 
mortally wounded at Solferino.—It is said that the 
Grand Duke Constantine will shortly visit London, and 
that the emperor of the French will also do so.—The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany wishes his son to succeed him— 
the Tuscans do not wish for either. 


Statue of Handel. 

The statue of Handel, which has been erected at walle, 
the native city of the great Pp , Was ui d on 
the Ist of July. It is bronze, and ten feet in height, 
and stands on a pedestal of marble, raised upon granite 
steps. The great composer is represented in the costume 
of his time, leaning on a music desk, on which lies the 
score of “ The Messiah.” In his right hand he holds a 
roll of music. In front of the pedestal is inscribed in 
characters of gold the name “ Handel.” On the oppo- 
site side are the words, *‘ Erected by his admirers in 
Germany and England in the year 1859.” On one side 
of the pedestal there is a wreath of oak, and on the other 
a wreath of laurel in gilt bronze. A bronze statue of 
Handel has also been erected at Berlin. 


Highland Festival. 

A great gathering and festival of Highlanders was held 
near Liverpool lately, at which the entertainments con- 
sisted of races of all kinds, archery, vaulting, throwing 
the hammer and the stone, broadsword exercises, and 
other athletic games. Music and dancing formed a 
prominent part of the amusement. A series of prizes 
were offered for amateur brass bands, playing on the 
Highland bagpipes, and the dancing of strathspeys, reels, 
Highland fling, sword dance, ete. For archery and the 
gentlemen's amateur running matches, gold and silver 
medals were given; a medal was also offered as a ‘‘ cham- 
pion medal” to the winner of the most prizes, and a 
silver medal to the best dressed Highlander. 


Curious Wager. 

A most curious wager has just come off in high life in 
Paris. The old Viscount de L—— has just won 3000 
francs by playing at billards for thirty-six hours without 
rest. The viscount is seventy-two years of age—his ad- 
versary, the Marquis de C——,a much younger man. 
The conditions included eating and drinking, but aiways 
to take place standing. At the end of twelve hours the 
marquis gave in, and asked leave to continue with some 
game to be played sitting. This was acceded to by the 
viscount, and picket was fixed upon. For twelve hours 
more the game was kept up, when M. de C—— fell asleep, 
and the viscount was declared the winner. 


Collier’s 

It is said that the librarian of the British Museum has 
discovered the fact that the copy of Shakspeare’s works 
with the marginal emendations supposed to have been 
made by the poet, and upon the authority of which Mr. 
Collier published his emendations, is a bit of imposition, 
as the binding, instead of being of 1632, or even of that 
century, is of the last century. Mr. Collier preserves 
silence. 


French Gunboats. 

The gunboats built at Toulon for the siege of Pes- 
chiera, were eighty feet long, each calculated to carry 
one enormous siege gun and 200 soldiers. They drew 
five feet of water with their armament and machinery on 
board. They cost in Toulon $10,000 each, and their 
transportation in pieces and putting together on the 
lake cost $10,000 more for each 


The Italian Feeling. 

To show the ferment which prevails in Milan, the cor- 
respondent of the London Times says that recently five 
persons were conveyed to the mad houres raving maniacs, 
and that one young man committed suicide. The broil- 


Parisian Life. 

A letter from Paris says there is much gaiety there 
just now. The Americans are there in great numbers, 
and are squandering thousands of the old folks’ hard- 
earned dollars. No foreigner goes into the follies and 
pleasures of Parisian life with such a ‘* perfect looseness ”’ 
as the American, and he is, in consequence, adored by 
the shop-keepers, cafe waiters, restaurant proprietors, 
hackmen, gamblers, valets de place, and lorettes. Com- 
mend us to your Yankee in Paris for an unconscionable 
spendthrift. 


The New English Singer. 

Miss Augusta Thomson, the new English prima donna, 
at the request of Queen Victoria, was present at « private 
concert, given lately by the queen to a distinguished 
circle at Buckingham Palace. Miss Thomson sang the 
recitative airs from ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” “ Depuis long- 
temps,” ‘‘ Reviens, ma noble protectrice.” We are glad 
to learn that the young and fair cantatrice’s appearance 
on the occasion was a decided success. 


The Russian Policy. 

A recently discovered document, drawn up by the Rus- 
sian cabinet twenty years ago, contains the following 
significant passage: ‘Our aim is to give the greatest 
splendor to the name of the Slavi, to the name of Rus- 
sia. The Slavonic empire of Russia is to be raised to an 
eminence domineering the world. Is that aim near? 
Is it distant? Attained it shall, it must be.” 


London Land Company. 

Steps are in progress for the organization of a land com- 
pany in London, with a capital of £500,000 sterling, to be 
devoted to the purchase and sett t of lands in Tili- 
nois. The Prairie Land and Emigration Company state 
thata ditional hase has been made of 25,000 acres 
of prairie land from the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 


Death of a Man of Science. 

M. le Baron Cagniard de la Tour, an octogenarian 
academician and man of science, whose name was brought 
before the musical public recently, in recognition of bis 
having invented the instrument called ‘‘ La Sirene,” for 
the regulation of tuning forks, has just ‘‘ paid the debt 
of nature” at Paris. 


New Symphony. 

A symphony, oddly entitled in these days of odd titles 
for symphonies, “‘ The Marriage of Alexander the Great 
and Statira,” has just been produced at Berlin, the com- 
position of Her Zobel, who is announced as a pupil of 
Dr. Liszt, and as writing in his manner. 


Jenny Lind. 

Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is to visit Ireland in 
the autumn, for the purpose of singing in oratorios. 
She intends giving the ‘* Messiah,” for the benefit of the 
Mercers’ Hospital, in Dublin. 


Carl Formes. 

Herr Carl Formes, the celebrated basso, recently passed 
through London, en route to the Rhine, where he intends 
remaining for a short time to repose after his arduous 
tour through America. 


Longevity. 

The Dioan Journal an extraordinary case 
of longevity in that town, where the Viscountess de 
Marigny, sister of Chateaubriand, has just entered on 
her hundredth year. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Pres For THe InpIANS: With Facts and Features ot 
the late War in Oregon. By Joun Beeson. 


The author of this pamphlet, which is rendered inter- 
esting by his personal adventures, takes a very different 
view of the Indian character from that generally accepted 
by Americans. He believes in the possibility of Chris- 
tianizing and civilizinog them, and also that they have 
been deeply wronged. particularly the tribes residing in 
Oregon. Whether successful in making ones to his 
views or not, he has certainly produced a readable book. 


Likeness oF Bisnop Firzpatrick.—A fine photographic 
likevess of the Rt. Rev. J. B. Fitzpatrick, Bishop of 
ton, is for sale by Mr. P. Donahue, at the office of the 
*- Pilot,” Franklin Street. The photograph is taken 
directly from a large crayon drawing by T. M. Johnston 
of this city, and of course reproduces every touch and 
tint of the original, which is an admirable work of art. 
It is by such reproductions that the photographic process 
exhibits one of its most striking fields of utility. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washi 
Street, have published the ** Highlander’s Quadrille,” 
by Henri Laurent; ‘ Muriel,” a ballad from Joho Hali- 
fax, written and composed by George ees * Yes, ul 
wed him, mother dear,’ words by J. E. mu- 
ric by Stephen et “Ah! why sing the rong of 
>? song by C. M. Tracy. 


ing heat of the season may, to some extent, t for 
such calamities. 


Military Dramas. 

The French government has put a stop to the specta- 
cles founded on the events of the Italian war, which 
were performing at several theatres in Paris, on the 
ground that it is wrong and impolitic to perpetuate a 
hostile spirit toward any people after peace has been 
made. 


The Opera in Paris. 

The Grand Opera is keeping on in its old track with 
the Herculaneum and the Sicilian Vespers. Veetvali is 
said to be preparing to appear there. Bellini’s “ Capu- 
letti e Montecchi”’ is now being translated inte French, 
and will soon be in rehearsal for her first appearance. 


Austria and Lombardy. 

Since the Spanish war of succession (1701), Austria 
has lost and regained Lombardy no fewer than twelve 
times. On the llth of July, 1859, she lost it for the 
thirteenth time. 


Death of Grattan. 

Ilenry Grattan, Esq , only surviving son of the immor- 
tal Grattan of “82, died suddenly, July 17, at his resi- 
dence in Wicklow. 


A Painter’s Monument. 
A monument is about to be erected to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, at Plympton, England, his native place. 


ror THe By Rev. H. Stowewt Brown. 

Philadelphia: G. G. Evans, 439 Chestnut Street. 12mo. 

pp. 414. 1859. 

Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the author of the Lectures 
before us, is the minister of Myrtle Street Baptist Church, 
Liverpool, and ove of the most popular dissentin preach- 
ers in England. The elegant portrait which the 
frontispiece shows a vigorous young man, with a plain, 
but thoughtful and energetic countenance. His lectures 
are forcible and sensible, and treat of religious and moral 
themes—such as the “Golden Kule,’ “The P: 

Son,” * Cleanliness next to Godliness,” ‘ Waste not, 
Want not,” ‘Saturday Night,” ete. There is nothing 
in them limited to any particular latitude, and we are 
inclined to think they wil! be as —— here as on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Dr. K. Shelton Mackenzie, 
has furnished a very i ing be ical introdut+ 
tion. For sale by G. G. Evans & Co., , 45 Cornhill. 


Ipyts or Tas Kine. By ALrrep Tennyson. D.C.L. Poet 

seasente. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp 227. 

Every one is reading this poem; and all who love to 
look upon the legendary and chivalric past through the 
golden page of a poet's fancy, and who admire gorgeous 
imagery and verse that rolls in music, will lay aside the 
book only to dream of its splendors, and to listen to the 
echo of its music. 


Karte Fevron: or, A Peep at Reaurrigs. By an Ameri- 
can Lady. Boston: Edward P. Weston, 16 Devonshire 
Street. "amo. pp 444 1859. 

The authoress of this volume is on the right track. 
She takes American characters and American social life 
as her material, and 
ing events carried on y ption, ue ac- 
tion, toa denouement satisfactory to the 
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Trems ror ADVERTISING.— Tioenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their —— as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in priuting. Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


LAWSON'S NERVOUS CURATIVE. 

It is agreeable to call the attention of our readers to a 
meritorious article that we advertise. The agents have 
handed us the following from a person well known in the 
place where he lives, as well as in this city, a man of 
sterling integrity, who speaks for himself: 

Mass , March 17, 1859. 

Pater Lawson, Esq.—Dear Sir,—It gives me great 
pleasure at this time to assure you of the benefit which 
I have derived from the use of your Nervous Curative, 
Cures for Neuralgia and kindred diseases. For several 
weeks I suffered very much from Neuralgia, both in my 
legs and arms. I was unable to walk, my left arm had 
become nearly paralyzed, and for many nights I had been 
deprived of refreshing sleep. Having made use of vari- 
ous applications without obtaining relief, I was advised 
to try your Nervous Curative, and I can now heartily 
testify to its worth. 

Oa the first application I experienced relief from pain 
80 as to sleep quietly for several hours, and in four days 
from the time of my commencing to use the Nervous 
Corative, I was able to walk about the house, and to 
use my arms quite naturally. Since then my nerves 
have continued to grow stronger. I can now walk easily 
and without pain, and can use my arms almost as well 
asever. Hoping that many an afflicted one, by faith- 
fully using your Nervous Curative, may experience sim- 
ilar effects, and assuring you of my continual health, 

I remain, most respectfully, yours, 
SOLON W. STEVENS, 
Organist at Charles Street Church, Boston.” 

M. 8. BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 

General Agents. Price, $1 per bottle. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A Liquid Coffee Superior to All. 


HE undersi has the pleasure to announce that 
he has perfected arrangements for the manufacture 


REAL FRENCH COFFEE, 


which he claims will equal if it does not surpass the best 
Coffees of the Cafes of Paris. It is made under the direc- 
tion of Mons. J. J. Fontarive, of Paris, who is familiar 
with the French ny ss, and . single trial of the article 
will satisfy everybody that it is 

The Best Coffec in the World. 


For hotels and eating-houses it is invaluable, as a cup 
of the most delicious coffee can be at a moment's 


It is put up in — pint and half-pint bottles, and 
sold at a very moderate price. 
For sale wholesale and retail at our. 
PRINCIPAL TEA WAREHOUSE, 
198 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Alse—At the Branch Stores, 
110 STREET 
65 UNION STREET, 
39 BEACH STREET, 
664 WASHINGTON STREET. 
july30 THOMAS G. WHYTAL. 4w 


BOSTON SATURDAY EVENING 


EXPRESS. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY G. PARKER AND JOSEPH H. SAWYER. 


A FIRST CLASS WEBELY NEWSPAPER. 


FIRST EDITION ISSUED ON 


SATURDAY MORNING 
For country subscribers, and the 


SECOND EDITION ON 


SUNDAY MORNING, 


Which is served at the Boston and suburban breakfast 
tables by carriers. The Second Edition contains the latest 
telegraphic and local news up to two o'clock on Sunday 
morning, and it Is the intention of the proprietors to 
make it & COMPLETE AND UNSURPASSED 


SUNDAY MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


which shall fill the hiatus between the issues of the Sat 
urday and Monday dailies. 

The Express has found great favor with press and pub- 
lic, In all directions, for its fearless, honest, independent 
course. Qn all matters of public interest it has an opin- 
ion which it never hesitates to make manifest, and it has 
nevet been known to “* crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” 

In the dramatic, musical and literary departments of 
the Fxprress. which are confessedly in able hands, criti- 
cisms have never been prepared with an eye to the ad- 
vertiving patronage, no humbug has been spared, = 
pretentious charlatans have always been exposed; and 
whether the Express makes friends or foes, its object 
will always be to speak the TRUTH. 

The large and constantly of the 
Expagss renders it a desirable advertising medium. 

Ail communications should be addressed to 


SAWYER & PARBRKESB, 
aug20 No. 2 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 4w 


FOUSEL’S PABULUM VIT4&, 
For the Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Soreness of the Chest, Asthma, and all Pul: 

and Bronchial Affections. by INHALA- 

TION OR OTHERWISE. 


T the urgent solicitation of many eminent physicians 
and others to redace the price of this invaluable 
reparation, the agent takes pleasure in announcing that 
he has been ena to make arrangements, by reason 
of the greatl 4 increased sale of the medicine, to reduce 
its price to $1 per bottle, and 50 cents per trial bottle ; thus 
placing it within the reach of all classes. The medicine 
can be taken with or without an inbalor. Price of the 
inhalor, $1. 

This agreeable remedy can be administered to the most 
delicate and feeble with perfect safety and certain relief. 

This medicine needs no puffing, but the reader is re- 
ferred to the convincing testimonials of living Stineteeh, 
of which a cew one will appear every other week. 
Another Testimonial from a well-known apothecary’s clerk. 

Bostox, Marca 19th, 1859. 

I had been suffering for a considerable length of time 
from a very severe cough, and had in vain had recourse 
to nearly all the remedies in use. My cough began to 
give me much uneasiness from its serious effects upon 
my system, when three days’ use of Fousel’s Pabulum 
Vite restored me to complete health. The medicine be- 
ing new in this market, I had recource to it last, but I 
can now confidently recommend it as the best remedy I 
know of. CHARLES H. FOSTER, 

At Fred. Brown's, corner of Washington and State Sts. 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent. M. 8. BURR & Co., 26 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., General Agents. Forsale 
by all Apothecaries. july23 eoptf 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 

HE public are invited to call and examine this new 

invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 

Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 


Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


W. F. SHAW 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield 8t. 


may28 tf 
WANTED. 
50 active yeane men to act as local and travelling 
agents. ina easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
——— given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
8m Hookset, N. H. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3tf 


ONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


0>>~ There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

Sixteen pages of fine and | printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the } ne. 

(G~ Two pages. of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(>> Uf is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

eal In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(>> It is carefally edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

voted to news. tales, poems, stories of the 

discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor, _ 

(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the a circulation of 116,000 copies! 

{> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, receive the for ove year 

Sis of Ballou's Dollar Monthly are are ‘sent one 
year 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and 
No. 22 Winter Street. Boston, pi 


PARSONS &@ GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
jy2 8m = NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


NAMES CUT IN STENCIL PLATES, IN 
German Gert, Matic, Roman « 


Writing Lely 


and the BEST INDELIBLE INK for marking clothing, 
etc., without sizing, at 
METCALF’S STENCIL ROOMS, 
No. 45 1-2 Salem St., Boston. 


(>> Basiness Plates, Steel Stamps and Brands made to 
order. Brass Alphabets, Indelible Ink, Ty pe, Thin Brass 
and Stencil Stock, wholesale and retail. Pilates for cloth- 
iog cut in a few minutes at any time. e4w4t june25 


BOGLE'’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK. 


RUEST to nature, in tyie, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. le agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 


Arg You certine BaLp? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, #1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 


States and Canadas 
Proprietor w. BOGLE Washing- 
ton Street, Boston ten, ¢ Marlboro Hotel. 
Every article for the had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. eoply may28 


CHRONIC DIARRHG® 3), 

N nothing is the tonic power of the PERUVIAN 

SYRUP more strikingly shown than in the prevention 
and cure of Chronic D) ea. The tone of the diseased 
mucous membrane seems to be restored. its irritability 
disappears, the digestion and absorption of nutriment 
are duly performed, the discharges become natural, and 
health is soon re established. 


ICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO FORTE, by the author of “ The 

School,” is adapted to all grades of tuition, and as 
all the valuable features of previous works, with Addi- 
tions, Revisions, and Imp Two edi are 
published, one with American, and the other with For- 
eiga Fingering. Price, $3, on receipt of which a copy 
will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Ce., 


277 WASUINGTON STREET. 
SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
> Pb phs taken of every rize —‘ finished in 
Oil, Water, ndia Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. junet tf 
~~ MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


Sreckles, pimples, and all ee 


NOW READY, 
A New Edition of that Valuable and Beautiful Work, 


MILCH COWS 


— AND— 


DAIRY FARMING. 
BY CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Fully aud Beautifully Illustrated with 
Engravings. 12mo.,416 pp. Price $1 25 
A Good Book on Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming. 

A man had some friends to dine with him, and after 
they appeared to be fully sated with good things, he 
urged them to try a pie before him, which he had not 
himself tasted. ‘Try it,” said he, “‘I am sureit’s good, 
for I know who made it.” For the same reason we now 
commend to general attention a new book just out, on 
Milch Cows and Dairy Farming, by Charles L. Flint, Esq., 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
We have not yet found time to critically examine the 
work, but ** we know it is good, for we know who made 
it.” Few writers of agricultural books have the patience 
to examine their subjects sufficiently, and to devote the 
necessary amount of time and labor required to make 
their works really valuable. One of that few we think 
Mr. Flint to be. On this account, as well as from a gen- 
eral look through it, we conclude that this work is the 
most complete and most valuable one of the kind pub- 
lished in this country. It is a large 12mo, containing 
416 pages, with 128 illustrations, and can't but be useful 
as well as interesting to all who have aught to do with 
the subject of which it treats. Price, $1 25.—Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker. 


PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents through- 
out the country. 

N. B —Copies will be sent, postage on receipt of 
the edvertioed price. her dollar bill 
stamps may yin and sent by letter to the pub- 


lishers, for a single Or ten copies will be sent to 
the tea States, postage, or freight paid, 


Any A. Al periodical agent, or postmaster, 
a copy by mail, if requested, at the 

Agents wanted in aty in the United 
of this new an work, which is 


niversal demand, and which needs only to be seen nad 
oxeentend in order to be appreciated by that numerous 
and intelligent class for whom it was especially designed. 
THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


I$ THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 


aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Propricter. 
BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Coe.’s 


American, Frenca, Home@opatuic, VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHocoLaTs, PREPARED Cocoa, BRroMa, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe AND Diets- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRAcKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brandige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; apd by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* Dorchester, Mass. 


ADIES’ KID GLOVES CLEANSED by the 
appiication of Gantophile. Sold b: 


F. ‘BROWN, 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 
MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


OWERFUL — lens Microscopes for 35 cente. A 
fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidabie monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
stractions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
— may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. dw "jul: 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


S a Wash for the Complexion, it has no 
equal; it is distinguished for its soothing and puri- 
fying effect, allay ing all tendencies to inflammation. It 
is also a powerfal cleanser of the skin, removing tan, 
These, with its 
perties, render itan indis- 
let of every lady. 


refreshing and invigoratin 
pensable requisite for the 
only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. 
For sale by Dealers generally; price 
augl3 


N EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TUBES— 

largest and best assortment in the States. ie 
elegantly carved Wood Pipes. Mounting and re- 
pairing at short notice. 


F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


EAUTIFUL VIEWS PER STEAMER 
Stereoscopic Views of English Lakes, 
and Ruins, beautifully colored. Also, views ia Ireland 
and Palestive. For sale by 


JOSEPH L. BATES. 


aug’ Sw 129 WASULINGTON STREET. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 


NEW STYLES. 
PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 


THIRTY THOUSAND IN USE. 


These Machines sew from two spools, as 
purchased from the store, requiring no re- 
winding of thread, and finishing each seam 
by their own operation, without recourse to 
‘the hand needle, as is required by other 
machines. On account of their simplicity, 
durability, ease of management, and adap- 
tation to all varieties of family sewing, 
they execute either heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjust- 
ment. 


THE NEW MACHINES INTRODUCED BY THE 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE*COMPANY 


are of elegant finish, and their operation 
The with 
which they.can be managed is a distin- 
guishable feature, and the stitch is the 
strongest, handsomest, and most elastic of 


is rapid and very quiet. 


any made. 


Is there a husband, father, or brother in 
the United States, who will permit the 
drudgery of hand sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baker Machine will do 
it better, more expeditiously, and cheaper 
than can possibly be done by hand? 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS. 


18 SUMMER STREET - - - - BOSTON. 
495 BROADWAY - - - - - NEW YORK. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA. 
181 BALTIMORE STREET - - BALTIMORE. 
58 W. FOURTH STREET - ~- CINCINNATI. 


118 MONTGOMERY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FRENCH VIVAN DIERES. 

Though the war in Italy has end- 
ed, the interest in the military 
ot Europe has by no means subsi- 
ded, and we are sure our readers 
will thank us for publishing a spir- 

ited engraving representing a grou 
lieve there is no army in Europe, 
save that of France, which possess- 
es an Amazonian rearguard,—a 
, however, only in so far 
that it is the duty of those who com- 
pose it to follow the battalions to 
which they are more immediately 
attached. The subjoined engrav- 
img represents three cantinieres, or 
vivandieres, of the French army— 
the Zouave, the Chasseur, and the 
Infantry of the Line. We may ob- 
serve, however, that a vivandiere 
has not precisely the same duties to 
rm, nor does she hold precise- 
the same rank, as the cantiniere. 
‘o every battalion of the French 
army, both cavalry and infantry, 
are attached a certain number of 
cantinieres and vivandieres, in ac- 
cordance with the permission of the 
commanding officer. Some regi- 
ments have only three, others four ; 
while the regiments of Zouaves and 
Chasseurs can boast of as many as 
six. Whether the ladies are more 
particularly attached to the costume 
or to the gallant bearing of the men 
who compose these regiments, we 
are unable to say. These, for the 
most part well-conducted and brave 
women, are generally the wives of 
men belonging to the regiment or 
regiments to which they are more 
immediately attached. The duty 
of the cantinieres is similar to that 
of the holder of a canteen when the 
regiment is in barracks or quarters. 
When before an enemy in the field, 
they supply the men with spirits, 
wine, tobacco, and occasional luxu- 
ries in the way of food, and not un- 
frequently provide a table for the 
officers; whereas, the vivandiere 
follows the regiment (as do the can- 
tinieres also) on the line of march, 
‘and even to the battle field, where, 
often under fire, they present the 
refreshing cup of wine or eau de rie 
from the little keg swung across 
their shoulders, to the parched lips 
of the wounded or dying soldier. 
Among the men of the regiments 
to which the vivandieres belong, it 
is held a point of honor to protect 
them from insult and danger, when- 

ever they are ex 


if! 


PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME. 
On entering Rome through the 
Porto del Popolo, by the ancient 
Flaminian way, the open circular 
area in front is called the Piazza del 
Popolo, and, with its fountains and 
Egyptian obelisk, the heights of the 
Pincian Hill, crowned with public 
gardens on ‘one side and rows of 
trees on the other, and its southern 
sweep flanked by the domes and 
porticoes of the churches Santa Ma- 
ria del Popolo and Santa Maria del 
Miracolo—the whole terminating 
in three long and spacious streets, 
which carry the eye a long distance, 
it forms one of the handsomest en- 
trances to be seen in way eae 
Europe. Leading southward from 
this piazza, the Corso, the Ripetta, 
and the Via del Babbuino, are three 
fine streets of considerable length. 
The Corso is the principal street of 
modern Rome, and is the central of 
the three thoroughfares issuing from 
the Piazzadel Popolo. The Ripet- 
ta, leading from the Piazza del 
Popolo, westward of the Corso, 
runs for a considerable distance 
along the bank of the Tiber. The 
Via del Babbuino, which proceeds 
eastward to the Piazza di Spagna, 
is a handsome thoroughfare, li 
with good shops and some of the 
principal hotels of the city. The 
obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo: 
originally stood in front of the 
Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
It was taken to Rome by Augustus 
Cesar when he returned after his 
victory at Actium, and was erected 
by him on the Circus Maximus, 
and dedicated anew to the sun.— 
Prostrated during some one of the 
disasters which befel the city in the 
decline of the empire, it lay for cen- 


turies buried amidst ruins and 


bish, on the spot where it had stood, 
until Pope Sixtus V. raised it; and 
when the three fragments into which 
it had been broken, were carefully 
united, under the direction of the 
architect Fontana, had it removed 
and placed on its present site, sur- 
mounted by a cross, as emblematic 
of the triumph of Christianity over 
the superstitions of Paganism. The 
shafi of this beautiful ornament 
consisted of a single block of red 
granite, eighty feet high, and was 
covered with hieroglyphics. The 
whole structure forms a grand orna- 
ment in the centre of the finest ~ 
azza in Rome; it is approached by 
a flight of steps on side. 
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